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THE GENIE DU CHRISTIANISME REVISITED 
By Richard M. Chadbourne 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Tue Génie du christianisme has been approached from many angles and 
illuminated in many ways, as a grand événement littéraire, as a key document 
for understanding Chateaubriand’s religious position, as a first-rate work 
of literary criticism, to name only a few of the perspectives that have been 
taken. Polemical battles no longer rage around it, as on its appearance or 
at the turn of the century, giving it added life; it is still, however, some- 
thing of a controversial work, and controversy can be the salt that pre- 
serves; it has not yet become a museum piece. But despite the fresh 
appraisals it has received from time to time and the interest it continues 
to arouse, it remains to a large extent a strangely impenetrable work, 
concealed beneath several layers of shell. The first such layer is the accumu- 
lation of clichés, many of them all too true, which have formed around the 
work. Few classics have suffered quite as much from being summed up 
in time-honored formulas: Bible of Romanticism, profound influence on 
subsequent French literature, weakness of theological and philosophical 
arguments compensated by beauty of style and feeling for cult, etc. Many 
are those pronouncing automatic judgments of the book, but few are those 
who seem to have read it with some care. It is further imprisoned in its 
own pompous reputation as a literary pendant of the Concordat; despite 
the author’s warning in his preface of 1828 that the work must be judged 
apart from the glory or shame of Napoleon, independently of any political 
considerations,’ the odor of publicity that surrounded its publication, the 
official fagade it seems to raise, serve as obstructions to some. Finally— 
this is perhaps the most difficult shell of all to penetrate—there is the 
persistent reputation that the author himself has of being a very dubious 
and unsuitable apologist of Christianity, a “pagan” deceiving himself, a 
poseur, or at worst, a hypocrite. Sainte-Beuve’s interpretation, hardened 
into a tradition, is still accepted uncritically by far too many readers of 
Chateaubriand and prevents them from giving him an unbiased hearing. 

What I should like to attempt here is not a new textual or historical 
approach, but rather a reappraisal in the light of certain key themes. 
Believing that each generation has the duty to seek fresh understanding 


1. See Yves Le Febvre, Le Génie du christianisme; Victor Giraud, Le Christianisme de 
Chateaubriand and Carlos Lynes, Jr., Chateaubriand as a Critic of French Literature. For a 
recent mise au point see Pierre Moreau’s “L’Auteur du Génie et le christianisme” in Le Liore 
du centenaire, 1949. 

2. Chateaubriand, Cuores completes, Ladvocat, XI, 5-11. All references to the Génie are 
in this edition. In other references, place of publication is Paris unless otherwise stated. 
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of the classics it has inherited, I set out simply to “revisit” the Génie du 
christianisme and to cast my thoughts in more or less personal terms. As I 
proceeded, however, my reflections tended to crystallize around two themes, 
to which I felt full jus.ice had not been done: the peculiar piety of Chateau- 
briand toward the dead* and the faint but authentic note of Christian 
humanism. These two motifs—the first a famous one but not always 
properly understood and the second largely ignored—seem to me not only 
strikingly related but also central to the conception of the work and to 
the question of its validity and power. To examine them is perhaps also 
to shed some light on the question of the genuineness of Chateaubriand’s 
religious faith. 

Through the Génie du christianisme, as many readers have noted, there 
stirs an extraordinary spirit of generosity, which gives the work much of 
its continuing life. I would suggest that this generosity is not unrelated to 
the “genius of Christianity” itself, as Chateaubriand conceived it and 
allowed himself to be influenced by it. 

It is well known that the deaths of his mother and of his sister, Madame 
de Farcy, played a decisive part in Chateaubriand’s conversion and in the 
genesis of his book, or, to be more exact, in its growth from an “ouvrage 
de circonstance,” a somewhat mercenary pamphlet, into a work of convic- 
tion and personal feeling.‘ But too often these sorrowful events have been 
interpreted as somewhat narrow personal tragedies of a vaguely and un- 
wholesomely sentimental nature. We need to remind ourselves of the 
deeper significance they had in the young exile’s eyes as dramatic proof 
of the destructiveness of the Revolution, of that violent urge to uproot 
traditions which had already wrung from him a protest in his “livre de 
douleur,” the Essai sur les révolutions. Baldensperger has shown the pro- 
found effects of exile on the émigrés, of whom Chateaubriand was the 
most eloquent spokesman; he has also shown that for many, including 
Chateaubriand, this ‘“dépaysement,” temporal as well as spatial, with the 
feeling of mourning and nostalgia that accompanied it, was a genuinely 
religious experience, the first some of them had ever known. We would do 
well to bear in mind his description of the Génie du christianisme as ‘“‘une 
ceuvre qui est par excellence un livre d’émigré.”’* It was not merely his 
deceased mother or sister or those of his relatives who had been executed 
whom he mourned; he mourned also the fact that the dead, as a result of 
the cataclysm, had become separated from the living. One of the most 
deeply felt aspects of his conversion was his discovery that Christianity 
could join together what had been rent asunder. 


3. Cf. Olga Longi, La Terre et les morts dans Peuvre de Chateaubriand (The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, XXIII), (Baltimore, 1934), esp. Chap. VI. 
This work emphasizes the “culte de la patrie” and in other respects too takes a different 
approach from my own. 

4. Pierre Moreau, Le Livre du centenaire, pp. 93-94- 

5. Fernand Baldensperger, Le Mouvement des idées dans l’émigration francaise (1924), 
II, 205. See the whole of Livre III, Chap. III. 
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The healing, restoring power of Christianity as a mediator between the 
living and the dead, between past and present, is at least as important in 
his eyes as its social utility. He argues frequently, it is true, for the value 
of a religion which “‘a chanté autour du cercueil de nos aieux, et souhaité 
la paix a leurs cendres” (XI, 66). It was a very old and very commonplace 
argument, applicable to almost any religion. What is more specifically 
Christian in his viewpoint goes beyond an interest in consoling ceremonies 
and well kept graves. He came to believe that the living and the dead are 
members of one spiritual community, embracing the whole unimaginably 
vast family of Adam. His was therefore no morbid preoccupation with the 
dead, as has sometimes been charged. Graveyards and ruins undoubtedly 
had their “‘charme” for him; it was the fashion to enjoy the poetry in this 
“‘poussiére des temps passés” (XIII, 224) and to enjoy being reminded of 
the ephemeral nature of all our enterprises on this pale globe. But death is 
less frequently associated in his book with the “odeur de‘vétusté” than 
with life, with hope and with the future, as it is in the “grande école de la 
tombe” of Christianity itself (XIII, 58). The poetic dust of the Christian 
tomb is somehow alive: “Le sépulcre vit et s’anime dans notre religion: 
depuis le laboureur qui repose au cimetiére champétre, jusqu’au roi couché 
a Saint-Denis, tout dort dans une poussiére poétique” (XIV, 201~202).° 
More subtly and with greater poetic power, in one of those rich passages 
where several of his major themes blend, he again associates the dead with 
the living, and tais time also with the living presence of God in nature; the 
procession has returned to the village from the blessing of the fields: “On 
croit entendre de toutes parts les blés germer dans la terre, et les plantes 
croitre et se développer: des voix inconnues s’élévent dans le silence des 
bois, comme le chceur des anges champétres dont on a imploré le secours; 
et les soupirs du rossignol parviennent 4 |’oreille des vieillards, assis non 
loin des tombeaux”’ (XIII, 174-75). 

One of the most valuable ways in which Christianity, for Chateaubriand, 
preserved a vital link between living and dead was in its respect for tradi- 
tions. Here once again death and life are inseparably mingled, for it is 
through what is permanently alive in the traditions they hand down to us 
that the dead still live. Chateaubriand is no embalmer, no necrophile. He 
calls for no return to the past if it means despising the present or abandoning 
the future. Despite obvious signs in his work of the pre-Romantic cult of 
ruins, despite the impression he sometimes gives of preferring ruined 
churches to upright ones, I cannot agree with Pierre Moreau’s view that 
he loved Christianity “comme une chose trés vieille, presque mourante, 
comme il aimait les ruines et les tombeaux [.. .]’””? It is not what is dead 
but what is alive in the past that really interests Chateaubriand: works 
of art, vital political traditions, manifestations of living Christian faith 

6. See also Ladvocat, XIII, 209: “Le monument de l’idol&tre ne vous entretient que du 


passé; celui du chrétien ne vous parle que de |’avenir.” 
7. Pierre Moreau, Chateaubriand (1927), p. 93- 
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(these last amply documented in Parts III and IV of his apology, which 
he rightly complained had been neglected by critics [XIV, 274] and 
which to some extent still are). 

A sharp distinction needs to be drawn between Chateaubriand’s tradi- 
tionalism, not only more valid in itself but also much closer to the true 
spirit of Christianity, and that of the sraditionalistes, Bourget, Barrés, 
Maurras, and others, a century later. He understood much better than 
they that “reverence for the dead” (as an admirable English mind put it) 
“is vitally connected with understanding of the living.’ He too felt “une 
profonde vénération pour la France” and found this patriotism justified 
and encouraged by Christianity; but he also remembered a lesson most of 
the traditionalistes were inclined to forget, that Christianity “veut que nous 
chérissions la famille d’Adam, puisqu’elle est la nétre,” even though our 
fellow citizens may have the first claim to our devotion (XIII, 221). Their 
cramped nationalism and rigid, backward-looking monarchism, their dog- 
matism in political questions and their general air of intolerance, would 
certainly have been abhorrent to him. Their immobility, like that of their 
ancestors, the ultra-royalist Catholics of Chateaubriand’s own time, with 
whom he parted company as he grew to political maturity, would have 
seemed to him a kind of living death. We have only to recall the striking 
description in the Mémoires d’outre-tombe of how, when the tomb of Charle- 
magne at Notre-Dame Aix-la-Chapelle was opened in 1450, his remains 
crumbled to dust the very instant they were touched. From the episode 
Chateaubriand draws this moral: “L’immobilité politique est impossible; 
force est d’avancer avec |’intelligence humaine. Respectons la majesté du 
temps; contemplons avec vénération les siécles écoulés, rendus sacrés par 
la mémoire et par les vestiges de nos péres; toutefois n’essayons pas de 
rétrograder vers eux, car ils n’ont plus rien de notre nature réelle, et si 
nous prétendions les saisir, ils s’évanouiraient.’”* 

Chateaubriand provided in his own life and thought an example of this 
mobile traditionalism, by endorsing the liberal Catholic hope of reconciling 
Catholicism and representative government, ecclesiastical authority and 
political freedom, and by his labors for constitutional monarchy as the 
most realistic means of bringing France one day to fully republican govern- 
ment.’° Again and again he demonstrated his eagerness to live in con- 
formity with the idea that traditionalism implies continuity with the past 
and unending evolution. Indeed one of the strongest themes in his work is 
his conception of himself—more than justified if we consider his contribu- 
tions to literary and political thought—as a link between past and present, 
a figure “entre deux siécles,” a swimmer from the old shore to the new, an 

8. Virginia Woolf, The Common Reader (New York, 1948), pp. 320-21. 


9. Mémoires d’outre-tombe (1948), ed. Maurice Levaillant, I, 316. 
10. See Pierre Clarac, “Lea Pmphlétaire et le journaliste,” in Le Livre du centenaire. 
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architect of transition from past to future."' The Génie du christianisme, 
far from belying this attitude, illustrates it not only in the ways we have 
alluded to, but on still another plane, the literary plane, for it is one of the 
apologist’s most cherished aims to show the esthetic modernity of the Chris- 
tian religion, especially in its relation to what we now call his own pre- 
Romanticism; to join in a new synthesis the classical and Christian artistic 
ideals with those discovered by his own generation. 

With this we touch on the celebrated “Deu xiéme Partie,” which even 
Sainte-Beuve was obliged to admit is “de la grande critique littéraire.’”” 
But what has the “Poétique du christianisme” to do with Chateaubriand’s 
sense of the community of living and dead? There is, it seems to me, an 
intimate connection between these two themes. Among the dead, he cher- 
ished with special fervor the poets of pagan antiquity, and they too, though 
unbaptized and the natural rather than the supernatural kin of Christians, 
are members of the community. The explicit and primary aim of his apol- 
ogy, there can be no doubt, was to reveal the literary beauties inherent in 
the Christian religion, what he calls “les effets du Christianisme dans la 
poésie” (XII, 3). But this side of the work is so well known that it has 
tended to overshadow another message which, though only implicit, seems 
to me equally important: the value of the Christian point of view as a 
means to the understanding of antiquity. 

It is a curious fact about the Génie du christianisme that the author, in 
spite of his thesis, makes no effort to demonstrate systematically, from one 
end of his work to the other, the esthetic superiority of Christianity over 
pagan antiquity. If that had been his intention at one time, he had too 
much critical sense and also too much common sense to pursue it. His love 
for the Greek and Roman classics was too strong, as were his hatred of 
rigid system and his instinct for generous conciliation. Instead, his com- 
parison of Christian and pagan texts takes the form of a parailléle, a concours, 
a happy and exalted rivalry. Speaking of the historians and orators, for 
example, he makes it clear that if the victory goes to Christianity—and he 
is not altogether sure that it does—it is no easy victory: “si les historiens 
de l’antiquité sont en général supérieurs aux nétres, cette vérité souffre 
toutefois de grandes exceptions” (XIII, 43). Nor is there any clear-cut 
awarding of palms to the Christian over the pagan poets. The “Récapitula- 
tion générale” flatly states, it is true, that “Les anciens fondent leur poésie 
sur Homére, et les chrétiens sur la Bible; et les beautés de la Bible sur- 
passent les beautés d’Homére” (XIV, 201); but it is the sentence preceding 


11. This sentence is famous: “Je me suis rencontré entre deux siécles, etc.” (“Récapitula- 
tion de ma vie,” Mémoires d’ outre-tombe); for similar texts see Clarac, Le Livre du centenaire, 
Pp. 138-40. 

hg Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand et son groupe littéraire sous Empire, ed. Maurice Allem 
(1948), I, 257. For a dissenting view, pointing out the limits of Chateaubriand’s originality 
but nevertheless re: izing real merits in his literary criticism, see René Wellek, 4 History 
of Modern Criticism (New Haven, 1955), II, 231-40. 
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this foolhardy oversimplification that seems closer to the conciliatory spirit 
of his comparisons throughout, for it makes the more reasonable claim that 
“Le merveilleux chrétien peut soutenir le paralléle avec le merveilleux de la 
fable.” He succeeded in any case in broadening the scope of the old Quarrel 
of Ancients and Moderns beyond the narrow problem of the merveilleux: 
“Nous pouvions trancher la question d’une maniére simple et péremptoire: 
car, fat-il certain, comme il est douteux, que le christianisme ne pit fournir 
un merveilleux aussi riche que celui de la fable, encore est-il vrai qu’il a une 
certaine poésie de |’4me, une sorte d’imagination du coeur, dont on ne 
trouve aucune trace dans la mythologie” (XII, 244). 

Although he credited Christianity with introducing into literature a new 
depth of feeling, a new kind of imaginative poetry, it is clear that Chateau- 
briand by no means rejects the classical heritage. He is, to be sure, harsh 
and uncomprehending toward much of classical philosophy and mythology. 
He will launch his vast, ill-fated poetic machine, Les Martyrs, with the 
invocation “Muse des mensonges, viens lutter avec la Muse des vérités.” 
But the fact is that he retained for the “ingénieux mensonges de |’anti- 
quité” a deep love which can still communicate itself to readers of his 
Génie du christianisme. It was essential for him to destroy the legend of 
Christianity’s cultural barbarism, to overwhelm the Voltaires and the Par- 
nys with massive evidence of Christianity’s artistic power. This, once again, 
was his primary, explicitly stated aim. But in order to accomplish it he 
must also show that his understanding, Christianity’s understanding, of 
pagan antiquity equalled if not surpassed that of the unbelievers, the neo- 
pagans, of the eighteenth century. It is his efforts to grasp both the pagan 
and the Christian literary heritages and, what is more, to join their virtues 
in a new harmony of his own that make up one of the most original and 
attractive aspects of his apology. The synthesis he envisioned is nowhere 
presented systematically and must be pieced together from scattered pas- 
sages of the ‘“‘Poétique du christianisme”’:* it may be summed up as an 
attempt to blend classical simplicity, sobriety, nobility of style, sureness 
of taste, and sense of the universally human (XII, 49) with those gifts he 
believed peculiarly Christian, the sense of the infinite and the mysterious 
in man and in nature, the feeling for the profound drama inherent in the 
struggle for salvation, the supernatural melancholy or “tristesse évangé- 
lique,” the “élan” of the human heart “vers une beauté inconnue, pour 
laquelle il fut créé dans son origine” (XII, 84). Onto the natural pagan 
virtues, in other words, he would graft those of Christian and supernatural 
origin, taking nothing from the poet in the way of “‘caractéres naturels” 
and adding greater profundity (XII, 85). It is a program of magnificent 
breadth and fullness, and it would probably be close to the truth to say 
that Chateaubriand shows greater power as a critic and teacher in delineat- 
ing it than as an author of fiction in applying it. 


13. See esp. Part II, Book 1, Chap. ii; II, 2, ii, iii, viii. 
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In this movement toward synthesis, Chateaubriand reveals that he is in 
touch with one of the oldest and soundest traditions of Christianity: what 
has since come to be called Christian humanism. Whether in Saint Au- 
gustine or Alcuin of York, Saint Thomas Aquinas or Dante, Erasmus or 
Fénelon (Fénelon, whom he called lovingly and with what may appear to 
many of us some exaggeration “l’Homére chrétien’’), this tradition means 
simply that wherever truth or goodness or beauty are found outside Chris- 
tian revelation—and above all, wherever they are found in the ancients— 
they must be incorporated into the Christian vision. The Christian hu- 
manist—as rare today as other kinds of true humanist in an age that is 
clever at paying lip service to the humanities but secretly despises them— 
seeks “to arrive at a genuine understanding of the truly great masters of 
the past and to wrestle with them as Jacob wrestled with the angel of 
Jahwe.’’ One cannot assign Chateaubriand to this tradition without seri- 
ous reservations, but for the moment let us emphasize how much he owes 
to it. 

Christian humanism rests on the belief that Christianity, far from de- 
stroying or distorting classical wisdom, is committed to its preservation 
and interpretation, absorbing and assimilating it wherever possible, but in 
all cases seeking to understand. This “explication de |’antiquité,” as Cha- 
teaubriand calls it (XIV, 151), takes its place beside poetic beauty as part 
of the “genius of Christianity” he would defend. To the age-old theme of 
Christian Rome as the link with classical antiquity, and with other ancient 
cultures as well, he gives renewed expression, drawing on details already 
familiar to historians but apparently somewhat obscured in the twilight 
of eighteenth-century rationalism. The Gregorian chant, the canonical 
hours, the ancient monasteries built on the plan of Roman houses, are only 
a few of “ces grands souvenirs que le culte catholique rappelle de toutes 
parts”; for “Moise et Homére, le Liban et le Cythéron, Solyme et Rome, 
Babylone et Athénes, ont laissé leurs dépouilles 4 nos autels” (XII, 302). 
More significantly, he reminds us that Christian educators (at least, one 
should add, the humanists, for there have always been the pietistic oppo- 
nents of humanism, both great, like Tertullian and Thomas a Kempis, and 
small) have not feared the light of Greece and Rome, “puisqu’ils nous en 
ouvraient les sources; ils ne songeaient qu’a nous faire partager ces clartés, 
qu’ils avaient recueillies, au péril de leurs jours, dans les débris de Rome 
et de la Gréce” (XIV, 142). There is, as will be seen, more than a touch of 
pietism, odd as that may seem, in Chateaubriand himself. But so far as 
the arts and letters are concerned, he is convinced, as were the Christian 
humanists, that “Rome chrétienne était comme un grand port, qui recueil- 
lait tous les débris des naufrages des arts” (XIV, 152), and that this was 

14. Werner Jecger, Humanism and Theology (Milwaukee, 1943), p. 30. Other good intro- 


ductions to this vast subject are E. K. Rand’s The Building of Eternal Rome and 
Henri Bremond’s Autour de Phumanisme. 
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no accident but somehow part of the nature of Christianity. Chateaubriand 
not only knew of the existence of this tradition but was clearly influenced 
by it through his reading in the Church Fathers, Bossuet, Fénelon, Fleury, 
Rollin, Barthélemy, and others.’® 

About two thirds of the way through the Génie du christianisme, in the 
closing chapter of Part IV, Book 1, (“Culte’’) entitled “Des priéres pour 
les morts,”’ occurs a key passage in which the themes under consideration— 
community between living and dead and religiously inspired humanism— 
meet. It is one of those passages where Chateaubriand seems to have con- 
centrated the whole meaning and force of his apology: the memory of his 
dead loved ones and their suffering; the enlarging of that memory into a 
communion with all the dead, an All Souls’ in which Homer is fittingly 
included; the investing of his own Romantic art and sorrow with the beauty 
of Christian suffering and the virile dignity of antiquity. 


Enfin, non satisfaite d’avoir donné cette attention a chaque cercueil, la religion 
a couronné les choses de |’autre vie par une cérémonie générale, od elle réunit la 
mémoire des innombrables habitants du sépulcre; vaste communauté de morts, 
ov le grand est couché auprés du petit; république de parfaite égalité od l’on n’entre 
point sans Ster son casque ou sa couronne, pour passer par la porte abaissée du 
tombeau. Dans ce jour solennel ov |’on célébre les funérailles de la famille entiére 
d’Adam, |’Ame méle ses tribulations pour les anciens morts, aux peines qu’elle 
ressent pour ses amis nouvellement perdus. Le chagrin prend, par cette union, 
quelque chose de souverainement beau, comme une moderne douleur prend le 
caractére antique, quand celui qui |’exprime a nourri son génie des vieilles tragédies 
d’Homere. La religion seule était capable d’élargir assez le coeur de l’homme pour 
qu’il pit contenir des soupirs et des amours égaux en nombre a la multitude des 
morts qu’il avait 4 honorer (XIII, 195-96). 


The idea expressed in his last sentence Chateaubriand has elsewhere put 
into a rigid formula, much less convincingly, for he was not at his best in 
such dicta; he said, in connection with Buffon: “sans religion, point de sensi- 
bilité” (XIII, 92). This is an unhappy and unnecessary overstatement of 
his case. It is effective enough when based, on the example of his own work. 
We have perhaps lost sight of the fact that the work itself, apart from its 
stated thesis of the esthetic greatness of Christianity, was intended to show 
how Christianity, ideally speaking, could broaden the critic’s mind and 
enlarge his heart. “Critique d’admiration” was meant to show up the puer- 
ile bigotry of such attacks on religion as Parny’s Guerre des dieux, as well 
as the pettiness of so much neo-classical “critique des défauts.”” The Chris- 
tian influence alone cannot, of course, explain this “élargissement du coeur”’ 


15. For references to Christian humanists, see Ladvocat, XIV, 144 (Alcuin of York, 
Benedictines, Jesuits); XIV, 260-64 (St. Augustine, et al.); XIV, 152 ff. (Abbé Barthélemy). 
Chateaubriand drew heavily on Fleury’s Histoire ecclésiastique and Rollin’s Traité des études. 
See also Pierre Moreau, Le Livre du centenaire, p. 95, and Marcel Duchemin, “La Bibliothéque 
de Chateaubriand” in his Chateaubriand (1938), pp. 387-431. 
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in Chateaubriand; a great broadening of the neo-classical outlook in the 
direction of conservative Romanticism is part of French literary history 
during the Empire and was to some extent an inevitable reaction. The 
Génie du christianisme might well have carried as its epigraph the conclud- 
ing sentence of Joubert’s Pensée LX, “Ayons le cceur et |’esprit hospi- 
taliers.” But it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that in the case of 
Chateaubriand some revival of Christian feeling may have gone into the 
shaping of that critical hospitality, with its desire to understand works of 
art before judging them, to restore “la partie qui aime” to an equal footing 
with “celle qui raisonne” (XII, 354), and to put an end to the “horribles 
haines d’opinion” (XIII, 375) that had rendered fanatical Catholics as well 
as fanatical philosophes and hard-shelled neo-classical critics so insensitive 
and unjust. 

But what of the value of the apology as a whole? Does not its author’s 
life undermine whatever authority he had to speak with? Sainte-Beuve’s 
judgment seems more questionable than ever: “Séparer le Génie du chris- 
tianisme de cet ensemble de circonstances sociales auxquelles il se lie, et de 
cet a-propos unique et grandiose, c’est vouloir étre injuste, et ne le plus 
comprendre. Le livre en lui-méme n’est sans doute pas un grand livre ni un 
vrai monument [, . .]’’!* Let us agree that the Génie is not a monument, for 
we would prefer to consider it a living text. As for the rest, Sainte-Beuve 
notwithstanding, it is in itself, not as an adjunct to politics, that the book 
has a right to be judged, and it is in itself that, with all its defects and ab- 
surdities, with all the desert places one must cross to reach the oases, 
it is a great book. Yet many of Sainte-Beuve’s particular criticisms—some 
developing and sharpening those already made by Chateaubriand’s con- 
temporaries and answered, not always successfully, in the author’s Défense 
—still stand: the plan lacks true progression and order, the great themes 
are obscured by bric-a-brac, the troubled and troubling mixture of sen- 
suality and piety in René and Atala seem more inappropriate than ever. 
The reader is crushed (to turn one of Chateaubriand’s phrases against him) 
by the “effrayante masse de bienfaits” (XIV, 205) attributed to Chris- 
tianity. Part I, ‘““Dogmes et doctrines,” is still the weakest, but we might 
once again probe the reasons why, for they are in part related in a negative 
manner to the theme of Christian humanism. The charming nonsense, the 
exquisite poetry of much of the argument for final causes and for the exist- 
ence of God, are well enough known. It would be difficult to believe that 
Chateaubriand held some of the opinions he did—on the inferior courage 
of atheistic soldiers, for example, or the inferior beauty of atheistic women 
—if we were not aware that these and other equally naive views are the 
product of something much more serious, of what may well be, in fact, the 
most serious defect of his book: his distrust of human reason, particularly 
philosophical reason. It is not merely that his own philosophical arguments 


16. Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand et son groupe littéraire, 1, 225. 
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are feeble, as the matter is frequently put; it involves a deep apprehension 
of the whole rational, philosophical approach to religion. However under- 
standable this attitude may be as part of his reaction against the abuses 
of rationalism in the eighteenth century, it is none the less out of keeping 
with the true genius of Christianity. 

In this respect, his work suffers precisely for his not having been enough 
of a Christian humanist. Almost anyone who cannot accept Christian 
dogma is an “‘atheist’”’ and comes under his ban of excommunication. “Phi- 
losophes,”’ “‘sophistes,” ‘“‘athées” are words he uses interchangeably. Athe- 
ists, furthermore (following a persistent French myth he includes Spinoza 
among them), are all men of bad faith and, of course, of bad taste. As for 
“la sagesse antique,” he understood its literature much better than its 
moral, philosophical or religious thought. His pertinent and valid efforts to 
show that Christianity was no “religion des Barbares,’”’ but had been fore- 
shadowed by much that was finest in Greek philosophy (XIV, 225), are 
undermined by his harsh, superficial dismissal of what he calls the “enfance 
morale” of the Greek and Roman sages, their ‘“‘songes de vertu” (XIV, 224; 
XIII, 147-48). The true Christian humanist need not be so patronizing. 
The whole of philosophy in his eyes seemed to have been contaminated by 
the anti-Christian rationalism of the philosophes. That may in part explain 
his bias and his fears. But the fact remains that two of the basic tenets of 
Christianity (tenets that make it clear how Christian humanism could arise 


.to begin with)—namely, that “En philosophie, il ne s’oppose 4 aucune 


vérité naturelle’ (XIV, 201), and that “les vérités du christianisme, loin 
de demander la soumission de la raison, en réclament au contraire |’exercice 
le plus sublime” (XIV, 225)—receive only a bare formulation, but no real 
adherence, from the author of the Génie du christianisme. 

His true attitude is in fact quite different. Outside of a firm but simple 
and somewhat blind adherence to dogmas and doctrines, he sees only “le 
danger, |’incertitude et l’obscurité des sciences” (XII, 354), a vast waste- 
land of knowledge “[qui] desséche le coeur, désenchante |a nature, méne 
les esprits faibles [they may well be “‘faibles” because they lack knowledge, 
but Chateaubriand overlooks that possibility] 4 ’athéisme, et de l’athéisme 
au crime [. . .]”” (XII, 335). He is one of a long line of “Hors la religion, je 
suis sceptique’” Catholics, a fideist, with Raymond Sebond, Montaigne 
(there is a revealing quotation from Montaigne in the section on Philoso- 
phy, XII, 329-30), and to some extent Pascal, as ancestors. But, like Mon- 
taigne, he was none the less a Christian for being a fideist. 

His skepticism, or, to be more exact, his distrust of reason, did not in 
any case prevent him from being a cultivated, even erudite writer; nor did 
it extend to works of art, which may be as important to men’s salvation as 
treatises in philosophy and metaphysics, perhaps even theology. However 
ineptly he may have handled philosophical questions, his apology provides 
strong, fervent demonstration of a truth long known to Christian educators, 
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but more than ever neglected in this age of the distrust of beauty, namely, 
that God may be approached through the humanities. 

But was he a Christian? This persistent question continues to cast a 
shadow over the Génie du christianisme. What can we learn of the work 
from the whole context of his puzzling life and character? 

Victor Giraud and the Abbé Georges Bertrin many years ago refuted 
some of the grosser calumnies against Chateaubriand and presented argu- 
ments for his sincerity and faith which must be taken into account, though 
the first overstated the case somewhat and the second glossed over some 
of the problems (especially that of the conspicuous sinner defending the 
cause of Christianity, the adulterer singing the praises of the sanctity of 
marriage, etc.) and placed too much emphasis on mere lack of heterodoxy.” 
That he was a sinner, no one has ever doubted, and least of all (despite 
Martin-Chauffier’s curious thesis of his sense of “innocence”’ and “‘pureté’’) 
Chateaubriand himself."* But sinner and hypocrite are two different species. 
Sainte-Beuve’s charge of hypocrisy should, in my opinion, be abandoned 
once and for all. A hypocrite, as Hazlitt so well puts it, is he “who professes 
what he does not believe; not he who does not practise all he wishes or ap- 
proves.’’'® However, is not this first failing what Sainte-Beuve had in mind 
when he accused Chateaubriand of being a pagan in disguise, not a Catholic 
at all but a mere “‘épicurien |’imagination catholique’’? 

This “paien malgré lui” thesis has always found adherents, including 
some of the greatest Chateaubriand scholars.”° It has much to recommend 
it: his altogether too fleshly Muses and his sensuality, a certain delectation 
in melancholy (a part of him he tried to reject in rejecting René), the dry- 
ness of his faith and the warmth of his love of finite, sensuous, Greek beauty 
in his Itinéraire de Paris a Férusalem. But none of these things, and much 
less the crises of doubt through which he passed from time to time, need 
mean, strictly speaking, that he could not have been a Christian. The 
whole discussion of his faith has too often been based on the false assump- 
tion that if he cannot have been a fervent Christian, he must have been 
a “pagan.” Such all-or-none reasoning fails to recognize his complexity, 
and in fact the complexity of human nature. His may have been a “‘foi qui 
est une sécurité plutét qu’une source ou un engagement,” a “foi sincére, 

17. Victor Giraud, Le Christianisme de Chateaubriand (1925-28), 2 vols. Georges Bertrin, 
La Sincérité religieuse de Chateaubriand (1900). 


18. Louis Martin-Chauffier, Chateaubri «nd ou L’obsession de la pureté (1943), €Sp- PP- 349- 
60. Cf. Mémoires d’outre-tombe, 1, 151. 

19. William Hazlitt, “On Cant and Hypocrisy,” Selected Essays, ed. Geoffrey Keynes 
(London and New York, 1948), p. 353. Chateaubriand’s Préface to the 1826 cdition of his 
Essai sur les revolutions seems to me to throw much light on the question of his faith, especially 
his remark “Si je n’étais pas chrétien, je ne me donnerais pas la peine de le paraitre [. . .]” 

20. Marcel Duchemin and Pierre Moreau among them; the latter, however, in his contribu- 
tion to Le Livre du centenaire credits Chateaubriand with greater religious depth than he had 
recognized in his earlier study. He speaks this time of “dilettantisme chrétien” but adds that 
it excludes “ni le drame de la conscience, ni l’action sociale, ni l’apostolat [.. .]” (Le Liore 
du centenaire, pp. 110-11). 
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dans sa médiocrité,’”! a faith in which, as the Duchesse de Broglie re- 
marked, “Il n’a rien conservé d’intime entre lui et Dieu’; it may have 
been “une oeuvre de volonté’™ to save him from nihilism, from the terri- 
fying thought of total destruction; it was nevertheless faith. 

It is pushing critical omniscience to the bursting point to declare of Cha- 
teaubriand, as does Anatole France, that religion ‘“‘ne pénétra jamais dans 
l’intimité de ses actes et de ses pensées.”** Granted, however, that very 
little in his work or in the observations of his friends testifies to any deep 
interior Christian life, there are still certain aspects of his nature, some of 
them thrown into greater relief by recent critics, which suggest that his 
character was at least not as incompatible with sincere faith as some of us 
may have imagined. Maurice Levaillant, in his Splendeurs et miséres de M. 
de Chateaubriand, has shown us Chateaubriand poor, at times desperately 
poor, in the midst of his pomp and grand manners, and driven by a restless- 
ness like that of the sea, by an “‘éternelle insatisfaction” which, if it is not 
necessarily Christian, is hardly what we think of as pagan, and may be 
closer to the Christian spirit than the “peace of mind” so dear to contem- 
porary materialists in Christian guise. This most vain of all French writers 
had a terrifying sense of the vanity of life. There can be no doubt about the 
reality of his feeling for “chiméres” and “illusions,” for it expresses itself 
in innumerable forms across his work and grows ever sharper into his ma- 
turity and old age, with the striking effort toward ‘“‘dépouillement” in his 
Mémoires d’outre-tombe and his Vie de Rancé. He knew the taste of ashes; 
_ it was the taste of joy, pagan, Christian, or otherwise, that was strange to 
him. These may appear negative attitudes and far from Christian virtues, 
but they suggest, it seems to me, that he is much too complex a figure to 
sum up as a pagan with a thin veneer of Christianity. 

What many of his readers feel distaste for, however, is not so much his 
lack of straightforwardness and apparently of religious depth as what they 
would consider “hypocrisy” of another kind, his theatrical approach to life. 
Almost everything in his life, his work, his style, seems to them staged and 
false. Much of Sainte-Beuve’s revulsion from him may be explained in this 
way. It was part of the reaction, still to some extent going on today, against 
all that was artificial and grandiloquent in Romanticism. Yet it seems to 
me that what is involved in this reaction is not so much the rejection of 
patent error and absurdity as a change in taste. We have a different, but 
not necessarily more valid, conception of “sincerity,” at best a relative 
matter. Long experience with realism and naturalism and also with de- 
mocracy has flattened us out a bit. But are we morally or esthetically supe- 


21. Martin-Chauffier, Chateaubriand, p. 355. 

22. Marie-Jeanne Durry, “La Vieillesse de René,” Le Livre du centenaire, p. 286. The 
Duchesse de Broglie’s remark also is quoted here. Cf. Génie du christianisme, Part I, Book 6, 
Chap. v, esp. last sentence. 

23. Anatole France, Le Génie Jatin (1913), p. 256. Martin-Chauffier is equally dogmatic 
on this point: “Mais de religion personnelle, de vie religieuse intérieure, point” (p. 359). 
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rior to Chateaubriand simply because we no longer understand or want to 
understand the code to which he was faithful, the magnificent energy and 
flair he put into his highly stylized works and into the arrangement of that 
not least important of his works of art, his life? The more intimate, direct 
outpourings of another type of Romanticism seem closer to us, but they 
are not necessarily more sincere. Chateaubriand, like Napoleon (‘Napo- 
léon et moi”), was naturally and spontaneously theatrical, as we no longer 
know how to be. That may be proof enough of his sincerity. 

Most of these thoughts are peripheral to the Génie du christianisme. If 
I have included them, it is because I feel that the judgment of this work 
has suffered from bad lighting, in the form of the assumption that the 
Christianity Chateaubriand defended was incompatible with his true in- 
stincts. It would be folly to attempt to prove he was a profound Christian. 
His was a faulty, distorted, perhaps largely unlived, but curiously tena- 
cious faith. It guided him sometimes consciously and more often, probably, 
in the manner of that “impulsion secréte” of Christian inspiration which he 
attributed to Racine and to much of seventeenth-century French literature 
(XII, 83). Where it is most alive, I believe, is precisely in the Génie du 
christianisme. In the living parts of the apology, and above all in the 
“Poétique du christianisme,” Chateaubriand speaks with undeniable au- 
thority, conviction, and sincerity. Here, Christianity struck a deep per- 
sonal chord in him; it spoke to his need for, his sense of, spiritual unity with 
the dead, and through its ancient tradition of humanism, it confirmed and 
developed his generous impulse to reconcile anew /es deux antiguités. Far 
more than a literary support for Concordat between Church and State, 
the Génie represents what Thibaudet called “le Concordat des deux anti- 
quités”*—style 1802, that is, for this Concordat had begun with Saint 
Augustine, if not with Saint Paul. To claim, as Pierre Moreau does, that 
Chateaubriand was a “paien” because he was an “impénitent humaniste’”* 
is to appear to ignore the existence of Christian humanism. Imperfectly, 
but genuinely; narrowly and feebly where he deals with philosophy and 
theology, but with strong personal fervor where literature is concerned, 
especially in his meditations on Homer and Virgil, Chateaubriand reflects 
this great tradition. Perhaps to place the work in this context is to brush 
away some of the cobwebs hanging over the interpretation of it. This hu- 
manism is at least as much worth remembering as the waves of religiosity 
and exoticism which the Génie left in its wake. It is a nobler thing and 
closer to the core of Christian faith than the invitation to the use of “Chris- 
tian” literary themes, just as the émigré’s longing to preserve a vital link 
with the past is more genuinely religious than any mere nostalgic clinging 
to the traditions and externals of Catholicism. 


24. Albert Thibaudet, Histoire de la littérature francaise de 1789 a nos jours (1936), p. 38. 
25. Pierre Moreau, Chateaubriand, p. 93; but cf. his remarks in Le liore du centenaire, 
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It is nbt wise to exaggerate the apologetic value of the Génie du chris- 
tianisme.4 Victor Giraud, among others, may have done this by claiming 
that Chateaubriand reconciled art with religion for the nineteenth century 
(in Flaubert? Zola? Mallarmé?) and Christianity with “le monde,” and by 
claiming also that “toutes proportions gardées,” there is an analogy to be 
drawn with L’Introduction a2 la vie dévote.** In encouraging writers to use 
religious themes (which may be what Giraud meant), the work had an 
extraordinary influence, as we know, some of it good, some of it execrable. 
But the humanistic piety I have tried to define as the most deeply felt and 
lived part of the book seems to have had very little influence; perhaps by 
its nature it could not have had, since it was so personal. However, whether 
or not Chateaubriand healed any breach between literature and Chris- 
tianity, he left an admirable example. “On peut concevoir et |’on peut 
préférer un Christianisme plus intérieur et plus mortifié que le sien,” wrote 
Giraud (and here I would follow him without reservations), but, “qu’on 
n’aille pas [. . .] reprocher a l’auteur du Génie du christianisme d’avoir mé- 
connu et défiguré |’idéal chrétien.”” He served that ideal by revealing anew 
the sources of poetry and drama inherent in it. He served it even more 
effectively by allowing us to believe that it had refined his own critical 
sympathies and made of his literary criticism a peculiarly moving act of 
reverence toward the dead. This is hardly a “proof” of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, nor is this the effect (far from it) that Christianity always has 
upon critics. It was a contemporary of Chateaubriand, the Abbé de Bou- 
logne, who summed up with perfect accuracy the nature of this apology 
and suggested where its power lay, when he called it “un cours de littéra- 
ture pour faire aimer la religion.’ Is it not time we approached his much 
maligned work without a sense of embarrassment about associating its 
author with the religion he defended? 


26. Victor Giraud, Le Christianisme de Chateaubriand, 11, 304. 
27. Ibid., p. 146. 
28. Quoted by Yves Le Febvre, Le Génie du christianisme (1929), p. 101. 


FORM AND CONTENT IN A RIMBAUD POEM 
By Irving Massey 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


HONTE 


Tant que la lame n’aura 

Pas coupé cette cervelle, 

Ce paquet blanc, vert et gras, 
A vapeur jamais nouvelle, 


(Ah! Lui, devrait couper son 
Nez, sa lévre, ses oreilles, 

Son ventre! et faire abandon 
De ses jambes! 6 merveille!) 


Mais, non; vrai, je crois que tant 
Que pour sa téte la lame, 

Que les cailloux pour son flanc, 
Que pour ses boyaux la flamme, 


N’auront pas agi, l’enfant 
Géneur, la si sotte béte, 

Ne doit cesser un instant 
De ruser et d’étre traitre, 


Comme un chat des Monts-Rocheux, 
D’empuantir toutes sphéres! 

Qu’a sa mort pourtant, 6 mon Dieu! 
S’éléve quelque priére!" 


“RIMBAUD me reste mystérieux.’” These are the key words in the preface 
to the first book which has seriously undertaken to dispel the Rimbaud 
mystery. They are the clue to its strict inductive method, and they are 
an honest appraisal of its results. Only with such an approach and with 
such frank admission of the limitations in our present knowledge of Rim- 
baud can we ever hope to substitute understanding for conjecture in the 
discussion of this controversial poet. 

In the spirit of Mme Noulet’s book, we present the following discussion 
of ‘“Honte”’ without pretending to have reached a satisfactory understand- 


1. Arthur Rimbaud, Cuores completes (Paris, 1948), I, 155. 
2. Emilie Noulet, Le Premier Visage ‘de Rimbaud (Bruxelles, 1953), p. 8. 
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ing of these verses. At the most, we hope that our attempt to collate some 
pertinent texts of Rimbaud and Verlaine with this poem will contribute to 
its eventual exegesis. There is considerable evidence that “Honte”’ is a key 
poem, which, if it is ever exhaustively explicated, will clarify a great many 
obscure references in both of the authors concerned. 

The method we shall follow in the analysis of “Honte” which precedes 
our inquiry into its style will be to set forth the general meaning of the 
poem, about which there is some agreement among students of Rimbaud. 
We shall then consider certain objections to the received interpretation 
while examining the poem in detail. 

“Honte” is dated May 1873 by Frangois Ruchon, and understood to 
reflect the quarrels of Verlaine and Rimbaud in London.* By Mme Noulet 
it is attributed to the summer of 1872, which the friends spent in Belgium.‘ 
According to Ruchon, the poem was written “a Londres, 4 un moment od 
les soifs de Verlaine étaient par trop impérieuses et ses criailleries insup- 
portables. [. . .] Et le poéme prononce avant Saison en Enfer \e divorce du 
‘dréle de ménage’ avec, cependant, dans la derniére strophe, la seule ex- 
pression de douceur et de pitié que lui ait arrachée la peine de son ami.’’ 
This brief description of the poem is, in the main, supported by Jacques 
Gengoux’ analysis in La Pensée poétique de Rimbaud, but with the addition 
of certain doubtful parallels between Biichner’s Force et matiére and 
“Honte.”® My colleague, Professor Claude Vigée, a close student of sym- 
bolism, likewise reads the poem as a diatribe against Verlaine, in which 
Rimbaud, “l’enfant géneur,” declares that his friend ought to do away 
with himself; but, if he be unwilling, Rimbaud will assist him. The last 
two lines Professor Vigée construes as an ironic expression of compassion 
for the pitiful figure of Verlaine. 

This interpretation, while it seems acceptable on grounds of general plau- 
sibility, is nevertheless difficult to sustain by an analysis of detail, and in 
the absence of definitive evidence we may be forgiven our partiality to a 
different view (see p. 23). The very title presents a problem. Does “Honte” 
refer to Rimbaud’s disgust with Verlaine, or to Verlaine’s feeling of shame 
with Rimbaud? Or is it an ironical self-evaluation by Rimbaud, a sarcastic 
comment on his own attitude towards his friend? The first assumption is 
supported by a familiar line from the “Vierge Folle” section of Une Sai- 
son en Enfer: “Il [Rimbaud] passe des heures 4 me [a Verlaine] faire 
honte. [.. .|”” Yet the second and third interpretations are also tenable, 
since it is apparently Rimbaud who is described as the “géneur,” capable 

3. Frangois Ruchon, Yean-Arthur Rimbaud (Paris, i929), p. 278. 

4. Noulet, p. 26. 

5. Ruchon, p. 162. The general tenor of the poem is somewhat reminiscent of Verlaine’s 
“Féroce,” in Varia. 

6. Jacques Gengoux, La Pensée pottique de Rimbaud (Paris, 1950), pp. 128-29 and 486-87. 

7. Guores, 1, 238. 
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of “empuantir toutes sphéres”; and we have Verlaine’s own reference, in a 
letter, to “notre vie absurde et honteuse d’il y a trois ans.’ 

The poem itself begins with what seems to be the description of a neuro- 
surgical procedure. Rimbaud was certainly interested in medicine® and par- 
ticularly in anatomy; his early poems are cluttered with “fémurs” and 
“omoplates,’”® together with less innocent portions of the human organ- 
ism." There was a good deal of public curiosity about decerebration and 
decapitation for neurological research at the time.” If the first stanza were 
seriously anatomical in intent, and the word “vapeur”’ to be taken literally, 
these lines could be read as an illustration of a bizarre nineteenth-century 
medical theory. It was believed that a turbulent vapor lay imprisoned 
between the skull and the brain; no less a thinker than Alfred de Vigny 
conjectured that this vapor was the corporeal soul itself."* Rimbaud could 
conceivably have held such an opinion too. 

On the other hand, “vapeur,” in this context “a vapeur jamais nou- 
velle’’), could well mean simply “idea” or “notion.” This interpretation 
immediately recalls a poem by Verlaine about Rimbaud, (a poem curiously 
analogous to “Honte”’), where Verlaine deplores the congestion of his young 
friend’s “cervelle.” The piece is identified by its opening words, “Mal- 
heureux! tous les dons [. . .]” It was composed in the fall of 1875. “Tout 
ce que les temps ont de béte pait et beugle / Dans ta cervelle [. . .],” “Ta 
mémoire, de tant d’obscénités bondée, / Ne saurait accueillir la plus petite 
idée,” fumes Verlaine.'® If one were to rely heavily on this poem as an 
analogue to “Honte,” one would be obliged to understand the speaker in 
the poem to be Verlaine rather than Rimbaud, in which case the entire 
piece would show some analogy to the “Vierge Folle”’ section in Une Saison 
en Enfer. But leaving such deductions out of consideration for the present, 
we must still recognize that it is Rimbaud’s rather than Verlaine’s single- 
mindedness which is usually emphasized in their relationship; whether, as 
Verlaine would have said, it consisted in his shallow obsessions, or in an 
aimless, nagging sadism (Cwores, I, 238), or, on the contrary, in the un- 
flinching purpose of guiding Verlaine towards his apotheosis.'* 

In the second stanza, “Lui’’ seems to be contrasted with “la lame”’ of the 

8. Rimbaud raconté par Paul Verlaine (Paris, 1934), Pp. 144. 

g. Rimbaud, Euores, 1, 236: “Il feignait d’étre éclairé sur tout, commerce, art, médecine.” 

10. Ibid., pp. 54, 56, 79, 86, 122, 312. 

11. Ibid., pp. 315-16, 328-29. 

12. With reference to the procedure mentioned in the first stanza, see the reports on 
decerebration and decapitation in L’Année Scientifique, V11 (1863), 333-38; XIV (1870), 
469-71; and Le Magasin Pittoresque, XXXVI (1868), 326. 

13. See Irving Massey, “A Nineteenth-century Psycho-pneumatic Theory,” Jsis, XLVI 
OD raconté par Paul Verlaine, pp. 226-27. 

15. Ibid., p. 227 

16. “Vagabond. ” See Rimbaud, Cuores, I, 186. 
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previous verse. The external agent should not have to be called on to ac- 
complish Verlaine’s destruction; he ought to carry it out himself. But it is 
difficult to decide whether the contrast lies between the protagonists or the 
kinds of injury described. In any case, the phrase “6 merveille!” which 
terminates the amputation merits our attention. It is clear that “merveille” 
is not interchangeable with “miracle” in this context. Does it mean simply 
“oddity”? One interpretation is suggested by the numerous references in 
Le Magasin Pittoresque (a periodical with which Rimbaud was undoubt- 
edly familiar)” to the “livres des merveilles” which were being collected 
and published in the late nineteenth century."* The abundant illustrations 
of dismemberment and torture,’ or the monsters in which the documents 
abound,” might have prompted Rimbaud to refer to the truncated anatomy 
just described as one more “merveille.” 

A more direct approach to interpreting this phrase is possible through 
Verlaine’s poetry. “O merveille!” could be a satirical restatement of Ver- 
laine’s awe-struck reverence for the life of the body. “Ce soir, je m’étais 
penché sur ton sommeil,” wrote Verlaine to his friend, with tender solici- 
tude: “Qu’on vive, 6 quelle délicate merveille [. . .]’”! Rimbaud may sim- 
ply have been borrowing Verlaine’s phraseology to turn it agrinnt its origi- 
nator, as he did, more obviously, in the last two lines of, “Honte.” 

The third stanza declares by what means “Lui” will really be anatomized. 
The three processes appear to describe three different aspects or forms of 
death. Although there is a conjunction of iron, fire, and stone in a thera- 
peutic procedure described in a poem of Verlaine’s written in 1893, it sheds 
no light on “Honte.’”™ Perhaps the first action, the cutting of the brain, 

17. H. de Bouillane de Lacoste et P. Izambard, “Recherches sur les sources du ‘Bateau 
ivre’,” Mercure de France, CCLXII (August, 1935), 5-23. 

18. Le Magasin Pittoresque, X (1842), 24; XXXIV (1866), 155, 189; XXXV (1867), 
159-60, 192, 271-72. 

19. Le Livre des merveilles (Paris, 1908), 1, plates 25, 30, 94; II, plates 136, 174, 193, 248. 
None of the earlier printings of this material is available to me. 

20. Ibid., I, plate 35; Il, plates 163, 164. 

21. “Vers pour étre calomnié,” in Rimbaud raconté par Paul Verlaine, p. 214. The next line 
reads “Tant notre appareil est une fleur qui plie!”” The poem ends with the presentiment of 
Rimbaud’s death. Cf. also Verlaine, “Ex imo,” in Géuvres posthumes (Paris, 1903), p. 62, 
where the flesh is described as a “miracle fréle,” which cannot, like the soul, be cured “Par 


une claire, simple et logique merveille” (p. 61). 
22. Verlaine, “Ex imo:” 


La Science, un souci vénérable, tatonne, 

Essaie et, pour guérir, a son tour, fait souffrir, 

Et, le fer a la main, comme un bourreau te donne, 
Triste corps, un coup tel que tu croirais mourir, 


Ou se servant du feu soit flambant, soit sous forme 
De pierre ou d’huile ou d’eau raffine ta douleur [. . .] 
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implies an autopsy, or beheading.* The second may mean lapidation, or, 
more simply, the impact of pebbles on a corpse when it is buried. The third 
strongly suggests poison. But here again our cross-references lead us to 
identify Rimbaud rather than Verlaine as the victim. The association which 
immediately springs to mind is the “Nuit de |’Enfer” in Une Saison en 
Enfer, where Rimbaud says, “J’ai avalé une fameuse gorgée de poison [. . .] 
Les entrailles me bralent.’™ 

Stanza three may represent, as Professor Vigée suggests, the deliberate, 
malicious destructiveness of Rimbaud. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
believe that Rimbaud envisaged his own abuse of Verlaine as sheer unex- 
tenuated homicide. Perhaps the death which is to come to Verlaine, if he 
refuses to take the matter into his own hands, will occur of its own accord 
rather than through the instrumentality of his friend. 

“L’enfant géneur, la si sotte béte,” is in all probability Rimbaud. Such 
phrases occur repeatedly in his animadversions on himself. “De profundis 
Domine, suis-je béte!”’ “[ . . ] ma colére est affreusement sotte [. . .],”” “Hor- 
reur de ma bétise.’’* The moral sadism in which Rimbaud here indulges 
is clearly analogous to that described by the “Vierge Folle,”** and referred 
to by Verlaine in person, in a letter to Rimbaud: “Toi, martyriseur d’en- 
fant|.. 

The “chat des Monts-Rocheux” appears to be Rimbaud’s gratuitous 
contribution to the fauna of the planet. This “chat” is not merely a skunk, 
as seems at first glance to be the case; the initial line of stanza five probably 
belongs not with the line which follows but with the one immediately pre- 
ceding it. Nevertheless, the animal remains unidentifiable, as does its habi- 
tat, the “Monts-Rocheux.” The regular form for “Rocky Mountains” in 
French is ‘““Montagnes Rocheuses.”” One does not expect a vague or care- 
less reference in a writer as well documented in natural history as Rimbaud; 
still, in this case Rimbaud does seem to be guilty of just such laxity. Per- 
haps the inaccurate geographical term can be explained by the need for a 
rhyme (Rocheux-Dieu); but prolonged investigation has failed to reveal 
the source of Rimbaud’s conviction that the catamount is all wiliness and 
treachery.* 

23. The only other line in Rimbaud with even the remotest relevance to this one occurs 
in Une Saison en Enfer. The “Vierge Folle” accuses her lover of terrifying her with descrip- 
tions of the horrible death that he will incur by his crimes: “On me coupera vraiment le cou; 
ce sera dégofitant” (Euores, I, 236). This reversal of roles, with Rimbaud as the one suffering 
mutilation, would be consistent with the interpretation of “Honte” suggested on p. 19. 

24. Céuores, 1, 230. The use of the word “boyaux” in “Honte” reinforces the impression 
that a parody of Verlaine is being attempted. Without venturing to accuse Rimbaud of 
respectability, we may still observe that his word for bowels was “entrailles” (ibid., pp. 97, 
102, 112, 230), whereas Verlaine would speak of Rimbaud’s “exploits antiboyolaques” (Rimbaud 
raconté par Paul Verlaine, p. 187). 

25. Guores I, 226, 231. 

26. Ibid., I, 235-39. 

27. Rimbaud raconté par Paul Verlaine, p. 129. 

28. Not even Fenimore Cooper’s mountain lions create this impression. Le Tour du monde 
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The last two lines of the poem evoke the strongest echoes from other 
writings of Verlaine and Rimbaud, and suggest that the entire poem should 
be considered in the light of these sources. We will assume, in accordance 
with our preliminary explanation, that “sa mort” refers to the death of 
Verlaine which is foreseen by Rimbaud. If this be the case, Rimbaud was 
borrowing Verlaine’s own terms, and indeed his very tone, to foretell the 
latter’s demise. Verlaine had the slightly disagreeable habit of demanding 
and distributing obituary benedictions both for himself and to other peo- 
ple, whether alive or dead. (“Fragments III,” “Gosses II,” “Bonheur XI,” 
“Bonheur XVI,” “Bonheur XXV,” “Gaspard Haiiser chante,” “Lucien 
Letinois”). He was also obsessed with visions of the assumption of his 
friends and relatives (e.g. “Fragments V’’), and particularly with the prob- 
lem of Rimbaud’s salvation. Rimbaud’s assumption is predicted by Verlaine 
in Une Saison en Enfer: “Un jour peut-étre il disparaitra merveilleuse- 
ment; mais il faut que je sache, s’il doit remonter a un ciel, que je voie un 
peu l’assomption de mon petit ami!’”® This conclusion seems to have been 
inspired by Rimbaud’s own hints. “J’ignore son idéal,” says the “Vierge 
Folle.” “I] me dit avoir des regrets, des espoirs: cela ne doit pas me re- 
garder. Parle-t-il 4 Dieu?” [. . .] “Parfois il parle [. . .] de la mort qui fait 
repentir [. . .]’’%° 

Such passages convey Verlaine’s naive mystification by Rimbaud’s escha- 
tological goals. Verlaine’s aspirations were much simpler; and when he 
applied his own religious standards to Rimbaud’s spiritual condition, the 
results really did look much like the conclusion of “Honte.”” Rimbaud’s 
parody of Verlaine-Loyola’s" sanctimonious concern for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his young master is justified by a Verlaine poem quoted earlier: 
“Malheureux! Tous les dons, la gloire du baptéme [. . .]’”** This diatribe, 
which could very well have been titled “Honte,” ends with an appeal to 
God to save this enfant despite his unattractive character: “—Dieu des 
humbles, sauvez cet enfant de colére!’”’ 

If anything be lacking to confirm the justification of Rimbaud’s sarcasm, 
the deficiency is supplied in full measure by a sonnet which Verlaine ad- 
dressed to his former friend when Rimbaud had really terminated his so- 
journ on earth. After the official eulogy, more emphatic than inspired, 
Verlaine proposed in the last line the very “priére” which Rimbaud had 


makes no reference to any “chat des Monts-Rocheux” in its volumes of North American 
travels; zodlogical literature yields only one poorly defined “felis montana,” with a doubtful 
lineage via Cuvier from Buffon’s “Lynx du Mississippi.” See Charles d’Orbigny, Dictionnaire 
universel d’histoire naturelle (Paris, n.d.), Il, 508, and Georges Cuvier, Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom (London, 1827), V, 175. 

29. Guores, 1, 239. 

30. Ibid., pp. 238, 236. 

31. Rimbaud raconté par Paul Verlaine, p. 186, n. 1. 

32. Ibid., p. 227. 
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once ironically granted his pietistic friend: “Rimbaud! Pax tecum sit! 
Dominus sit cum te!l’”™ 

So much of the material of “Honte” seems borrowed from the preoccu- 
pations and even the phraseology of Verlaine that one wonders whether 
the poem should not have been entered among the pastiches of L’ Album 
zutique and, like “Féte galante,” frankly signed “Paul Verlaine—A. R.” 
Even the diatribe or invective form, as such, appears more regularly in 
Verlaine’s literary repertoire than it does in Rimbaud’s. However, since it 
will serve no constructive purpose to open further avenues of interpreta- 
tion and thus cast more doubt on the adequacy of the explanation origi- 
nally offered, we shall allow our collation of the relevant texts to stand, 
and turn to consider the problem of style in “Honte.” 

Our esthetic appreciation of a poem is to some extent predicated on the 
literal meaning which we find in it. Since the meaning of “Honte” has not 
been definitively or indisputably fixed, our appraisal of its style must needs 
be offered with some hesitation. Nevertheless, the poem presents certain 
features remarkable enough to demand attention even in the present un- 
certain state of our understanding. “Honte” is a poem of considerable 
artistic merit (a fact which may not be immediately obvious), but of still 
greater interest from the point of view of the development of Rimbaud’s 
style. It uses a conventional rhyme scheme, which is perfectly rigid al- 
though deceptively masked in continual enjambement and overflow. The 
entire piece consists of three sentences, one (temporarily arrested by the 
parentheses) declarative and the other two (Il. 5-8, 19-20) optative. The 
total impression first produced is that the poem is harsh; inconclusive, but 
essentially prosaic. Even as a parody of Verlaine’s manner in his imper- 
fectly angelic moments “Honte”’ does not seem especially successful. 

So much one may observe without excessive application. But a close 
stylistic analysis of these few short verses presents a more difficult problem. 
Stylistically, the poem seems to be moving in two directions at once. The 
stiff, hitching beat of the short lines and the merciless regularity of the 
rhyme-scheme imply at least a gesture towards retaining a conventional 
poetic apparatus. On the other hand, Rimbaud has obviously made a de- 
liberate effort, using syntax as his tool, to destroy any possible correlation 
between meaning, rhyme, and rhythm. As we consider this paradox the 
writer’s intention begins to reveal itself. Rimbaud is trying to write poetry 
as if it were prose. He is allowing a sort of interior monologue to emerge in 
verse form, to pursue the sinuosities of its thoughts and to assert the irregu- 
larities of its prose rhythms, as though oblivious of the etiquette of the 
poetic situation. The integrity of verse metre is compromised; the prosaic 
rhythm and the formal beat are played off one against the other in an odd 
but subtle counterpoint, in which the prose rhythms actually seem to domi- 


33- Ibid., P. 
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nate until the poem is read aloud—when it becomes apparent that both 
pulses are essential. But the only unequivocal reassurance we receive that 
this poem is really poetry in any traditional sense of the word comes from 
the rhymes, a crew of doughty if somewhat forbidding sentinels over the 
decorum of the Muse. 

“Honte”’ is an experiment in the form of the prose poem, but it takes the 
reverse of the usual approach in coordinating the two genres. Instead of 
removing the poetic frame and saturating the prose which remains with 
imagery and euphony, it adopts the most prosaic vocabulary and syntax 
possible but retains some degree of metrical regularity and an incongru- 
ously rigid rhyme pattern to preclude a simply prosaic appraisal of its 
content.* The technique is similar to that used in the “Remembrances 
du vieillard idiot” (Guores, 1, 328-29), with the difference that the latter 
poem still resorts to the shocking and the grotesque to ensure recognition 
of its non-prosaic character. ‘“‘Honte” is much more satisfying if read aloud, 
with distinct accentuation of the stressed syllables, than it is in mute print. 
Its oddly reversed poetic effect then emerges, and even a melancholy ca- 
dence that belies the raw satire and the vulgar vocabulary. We are con- 
fronted with a rather sadder and more serious piece of writing than our 
first impression had revealed; the casual, prosaic tone of the whole experi- 
ment is muted. As one might have suspected, “Honte”’ is much too delib- 
erately prosaic to be mere prose. 

In the vocabulary of the poem too a confusing inconsistency prevails. 
The vulgar anatomical terms seem to contribute nothing but a harsh, im- 
personal crudity of tone. What purpose does this somatic vocabulary serve? 
To Rimbaud’s earlier poems it had lent a wry, scientific-sceptical flavor, 
emphasizing the unvarying irony of their author’s meaning.** In that con- 
text a coldly medical terminology enabled Rimbaud to operate on man’s 
moral anatomy without the embarrassment of emotional identification with 
the patient. But the use of these words in “Honte”’ has little to do with 
their earlier manipulation. Here they are applied with the force of objec- 
tive vituperation rather than with self-conscious, attitudinizing irony. This 
crude and superficial quality of the anatomical terms is not entirely in- 
congruous with the crudely sanctimonious tone of the concluding invoca- 
tion. Nevertheless, there is a lexical contrast between the body of the poem 
and its evangelical conclusion. This abrupt rise in the level of vocabulary 
is attended by a spiralling ascent of the imagery, from the “paquet blanc, 

34- It is the rhyme pattern which is regular; the rhymes themselves, obviously, are not— 
e.g. “béte—-traitre.” 

35. Euores, 1, 236, 54, 56, 79, 86, 122, 312, 315-16, 328-29. C. A. Hackett, in Le Lyrisme 
de Rimbaud (Paris, 1938), p. 46 ff., p. 56, treats Rimbaud’s “lyrisme musculaire” as a whole- 
some overflow of adolescent gusto. The very opposite is the case. In the first place, the termin- 
ology involved is much less muscular than it is glandular and skeletal. Mr. Hackett overlooks 
the salience of the bones in Rimbaud’s version of the human body. Secondly, Rimbaud’s 


treatment of anatomy, far from being joyously emotional, is technical, clinical, and sometimes 
macabre to boot. 
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vert et gras” and the visceral detail of the early stanzas, to the impersonal 
elevation of the peaks and the supra-terrestrial ‘‘sphéres” of the conclusion. 

It is difficult to imagine what Rimbaud expected to achieve with such an 
experiment. He was certainly not trying to found a new genre in which 
poems were to remain externally poetic while becoming internally prosaic. 
But this much is clear: a poem such as “Honte” marks the breakdown of 
Rimbaud’s straightforward verse style, and constitutes a preparation for 
the poetic prose of Les I/luminations. Perhaps its equivocal form reflects 
the clash between his ideals (represented by the poetic elements of the 
work) and the limitations imposed by reality upon their actualization (its 
prose constituents), the struggle fought to an uncertain outcome in Une 
Saison en Enfer. What we may securely assume is that the inner discord 
between sentimental idealism** and aggressive cynicism could go no further 
if Rimbaud was to survive as a poet. It is also obvious that his productive 
energy was being wasted in the idle attempt to adapt the conventional 
decorativeness of traditional verse forms to the expression of his tortured 
thoughts. These problems led Rimbaud, in his poetic maturity, to the de- 
velopment of a new style, as well as to a new treatment of ideas. In his 
style, beginning with Une Saison en Enfer, there was a shift from formal 
verse techniques to an emphasis on poetic texture. At the same time, the 
poet found himself compelled to abandon the emotionally dissonant mate- 
rials with which his childish irritability had furnished him in such poems 
as “Honte,” and instead, to develop abstract themes out of his personal 
preoccupations (Les [/luminations). In its last phase, Rimbaud’s poetry 
had of necessity been translated to a plane where it could brave intellectual 
scrutiny without the auxiliaries of formal verse. 


36. This strain in the early Rimbaud is familiar to every reader of “Les Effarés,” “Les 
Premiéres Communions,” or even “Le Bateau ivre.” 


EDITORIAL NOTE 
By Jean-Albert Bédé 


‘COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE above article, when first submitted to the Romanic Review, evoked 
the liveliest of editorial comments; and this, I should think, is all to the 
credit of Professor Massey. He did not quite succeed in convincing us but 
he did release, with wonderfully tonic effects, whatever “vapeur” may hover 
in our brains. A stimulating experience indeed, and one which seemed 
worth recording. We asked Professor Massey for permission to flavor the 
debate with a dash of friendly controversy; he granted it most graciously; 
and I, having been the first reader, was entrusted the perilous honor of 
entering my own dissent. What follows, therefore, will have strong personal 
overtones, although it should be taken as a fair sample of the kind of 
reservations which rose in our collective mind. 

Space is at a premium and I shall! not dwell at length on the second half 
of the article. Over the general assumption that every Rimbaud tidbit is 
likely to reveal a spark of genius, there can hardly be any dispute. “Honte”’ 
may well indeed contain the seeds of a new genre and ally, in a way un- 
heard of before, poetic form and prosaic content. I merely suspect, if this 
should be the case, that sudden inspiration, rather than calculated pre- 
meditation, must be credited for this achievement. There are many signs, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, that this short piece was composed on the 
spur of the moment, on the corner of the table so to speak, without serious 
regard for syntactic or metrical perfection (note the octosyllabic line in the 
fifth stanza) and with little expectation, if any, that it would add to the 
author’s prestige. 

Professor Massey’s first development, on the other hand, had little with 
which I could agree. This, to me, was all the more surprising as I do not 
fancy myself a glib interpreter of hermetic poetry and would normally 
share our colleague’s obvious cautiousness. But then something tells me, 
rightly or wrongly, that this is not hermetic poetry in the usual acceptance 
of the term and that part of our trouble in decoding it comes from that 
human penchant which goes colloquially by the name of “hair-splitting.” 
Rimbaud’s text is far from crystal-clear, of course, but we know all that 
we shall ever care to about its circumstances and sordid background. We 
know the psychology of the two protagonists, we know of Verlaine’s abject 
vacillations between threats and surrender, we know of Rimbaud’s impu- 
dence and cockiness, and this in itself supplies a major clue. 

Again for the sake of brevity, I shall give a prosaic transcription of this 
already prosaic poem as I understand it: 
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VERLAINE SHAMES ME-——BUT: 


“As long as he won’t have his homicidal wish and I shall keep what he is pleased 
to call my stupid brain; 


“(And, by the way, what about his big fat nose, his thick lips, his ears, etc.—how 
wonderful if he should decide to cut them off!) 


“As long as I, the so-called dumb one, shall be spared to bother him, I intend 
to do just that. 


“It will give me unstinted pleasure to be s me sort of skunk and make the world 


ever more untenable for him. At that if J die (as he dearly hopes), let someone 
pray for me!” 


In the light of this interpretation, the most coherent one, it seems to me, 
hence the most plausible, several conclusions would become inescapable: 

1) This is indeed a “sarcastic comment on Rimbaud’s own attitude,” 
but the sarcasm lies wholly in the fact that Rimbaud parrots and derides 
Verlaine’s statements about him, feigning “shame” where he feels only 
arrogant contempt. 

2) All stanzas except the parenthetical one refer, grammatically and 
otherwise, to Rimbaud, “l’enfant géneur,” “la sotte béte,” in the very 
terms used by Verlaine in their unedifying quarrels. The death wish is Ver- 
laine’s with regard to Rimbaud, not Rimbaud’s with regard to Verlaine as 
alleged by virtually every commentator. 

3) The parenthesis, on the other hand, is an interpolation of Rimbaud’s 
thoughts—not a murderous wish, by the way, but an invitation to the older 
man to do away with himself; and, incidentally, a cruel reminder of Ver- 
laine’s well-known ugliness. 

4) The last two lines—poor Lélian speaking—represent no departure 
from the ironical tone of the entire poem. They mimic, with sacrilegious 
intent, Verlaine’s fits of unctuous religiosity. An apt conclusion to an un- 
charitable, unrepentant, “unashamed” pronouncement if there ever was 
one. 

It is certainly very far from my intentions to impose these views on 
Professor Massey or anyone else for that matter. Yet I cannot help think- 
ing that, had he stood in lesser awe of previous criticism, and trusted more 


to his judgment, he would have gone a long way toward adopting them of 
his own accord. 


OLD PROVENCAL NON PER TAN QUE, 
*NON PER CAN QUE, NON PER SO 
QUE, NON QUE 


By Kurt Lewent 


NEW YORK CITY 


I. non per tan que 


A. EXAMPLES 


The troubadour Guillem Ademar, tired of having served his lady in vain 
for a long time, decides to abandon her. He announces his intention in the 
third stanza of song VI (ed. Kurt Almqvist (Uppsala, 1951]): 


Mas era m’en vuoill estraire, 
18 que trop n’ai faich long’enquesta; 
e sil-salve Dieus sa testa!" 
fassa*m de sa carta raire!? 
21 Qu’ieu non! vuoill plus portar lo fais, 
fassa‘l autrui tirar! Q’ieu'l lais.* 
Non per tan que pros dompna fo, 
24 esi er’ ad ops de maiso. 


The editor renders these lines thus: ‘Mais maintenant je veux me séparer 
d’elle, car j’en ai fait une trop longue requéte. Que celle-la—que Dieu sauve 
sa téte!—me fasse rayer du nombre de ses vassaux! Car je ne veux plus 
porter le fardeau. Qu’elle le fasse trainer par un autre! Moi, je le laisse. 
Je ne dis pas qu’elle ne fat une dame de valeur, et elle prenait soin de sa 
maison.” 

In a long note, the editor refers to Levy (S.W.B., VIII, 50, No. 37) who 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Raynouard, Lex. Rom.....Lexique roman (Paris, 1836-45), 6 vols. 
Provenzalisches Supplement-Wérterbuch (Leipzig: Reisland, 1894- 
1924), 8 vols. 
Levy, P. D............... Petit Dictionnaire Provengal-Francais (Heidelberg: Winter, 1909). 


1. Read: E, si:/ salve Dieus sa testa, fassa {...] “And, as truly as I wish that God may 
protect her head, I wish she may cross me out on her chart.” For si + subjunctive see Levy, 
S. W. B., Vil, 643, No. 6 and 649, No. 1. 

2. The passage is a negative adaptation of one of Guillem IX: 9u’en sa carta’m pot escriure 
(ed. Jeanroy, No. 8, I. 8). 

3- Read no-n. 

4. In order to give ll. 19-22 a more coherent syntactical structure, I suggest putting a 
comma at the end of |. 19 (see note 1), replacing the exclamation point after raire by a semi- 
colon, and the comma after fais (1. 21) by a period. The emphatic subjunctive fassa (1. 22) 
may well start a new sentence, which ends after /ais. Therefore comma instead of exclamation 
point after firar. 
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quotes another example of the phrase from Peire Vidal (ed. Anglade, 
No. 18): 


Mas ges no’m par qu’ilh n’aja bon talen,® 
.e non per tan qu’ab me parla e'm ri 

€ promet me, mais anc mais no menti 
nulha domna tant azaut ni tan gen. 


Anglade rendered non per tan que by “quoique.” This is a semantic ap- 
proximation, but syntactically incorrect, since on per tan que here intro- 
duces a main clause, not a subordinate clause. Therefore Levy asks whether 
the exact sense might not be “and yet.”’ Without giving any reason, Alm- 
qvist prefers Levy’s interpretation; but neither translation satisfies him 
completely. He thinks that the phrase, in the two cases known to him, has 
an undertone of irony,® which he tries to render by “je ne dis pas que.” 
That the passage, like others in the poem, has a touch of irony (or parody) 
is not only possible, but very likely. It is not inherent, however, in non 
per tan que, but results from the context: the poet wants to part frora his 
lady, and yet she was a fine lady, who took good care of her household (if 
this is really the meaning of |. 24). The passage from Peire Vidal does not 
show the least trace of irony; it is serious and sincere—as serious and sincere 
as any canson—nor is there any such trace to be recognized in the following 
examples of non per tan que which have not yet been listed in the dic- 
tionaries: 


(1) E sim creissia’] cabals 
de joi, mais m’alegraria, 
non per tan que" be sabria 
mon cor destreigner d’aitan 
que ja nuills hom al mieu chan 
gran joi non conoisseria.* 
Cadenet (ed. Appel, p. 47, I, 8) 


(2) Reason shows the poet the hopelessness of his love: 


IV Per folh mi tenh quar ja vuelh ni dezir 
sO que no‘s pot ni no‘s deu avenir, 
32 e non per tan q’ieu remaing tals cum suelh. 
V Ges de midons no‘m pot Rasos partir.® 
Daude de Pradas (ed. Schutz, No. III, |. 32) 


5. Sc., to love him. 

6. “une ironie assez subtile, psychologisante.” 

7. Appel, failing to recognize the phrase, reads: Non! per tan que sabria . . . and translates: 
“Nein! denn ich wuesste wohl...” 

8. Translation: “And if the quantity of my joy should increase, I should be more jocund 
still, and yet, so well would I know how to control my heart that nobody would recognize my 
great joy in my song.” 

g- Translation: “I think myself foolish because I want and desire that which cannot and 
must not happen, and yet I remain the same that I used to be. Reason cannot separate me 
from my lady.” 
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(3) In the same edition, among the “piéces d’attribution douteuse” 
(p. 91), Schutz offers a poem in which we might see another example of this 


phrase. After having praised the pretz of his lady exuberantly, the poet 
continues (Il. 37-39): 


E non per tan, gar eu ai tan failit 
que si per so me vol far faillimen, 
ben o pot far, e a drez jutajamen. 


The editor renders these lines thus: “Et néanmoins, puisque j’ai tant failli, 
si elle veut me faire défaut, elle peut bien le faire, et le droit est de son 
cété.” Since he does not take care in his translation of the gue in |. 38, he 
seems to connect it with mon per tan in |. 37 and recognize, here too, the 
phrase we are considering. From the syntactical point of view, this would 
be possible, unless one hesitated to approve of the interpretation because 
que is separated from non per tan by a subordinate clause. But this un- 
known “poet” was certainly not a paragon of style, and one could attribute 
the flaw to his lack of skill in expressing himself. However, the text allows 
another interpretation, a simpler one and one in which gue would keep its 
full semantic value. We could refer it to the second éan in |. 37 and trans- 
late: “‘And yet, since I have done so much wrong that, if she wants to find 
fault with me because of it, she may well do so.. .” 

(4) There is finally a passage, listed in the dictionaries, in which non 
per tan que seems to have quite a different meaning. It occurs in a poem to 
the Holy Virgin by Peire Guillem de Luzerne (Bertoni, J Trovatori d’Italia 
[Modena, 1915], No. XXV). Because of his sins the poet does not dare to 
ask Her “dear son” for mercy: 


C’a penas pusc ni aus clamar merce 

42 vostre car fil; pero cant m’en sove 
com a Longi fon de perdon leugiers 

44 eal lairon, son de preiar frontiers, 
e non per tan c’ades temors no’m venza. 


This is how Bertoni translated this passage (with a slight change owing to 
our textual alteration): “[...] che appena posso e oso chiamare pieta al 
vostro caro Figlio. Quando peré mi ricordo come fu pronto ad accordare 
perdono a Longino e al ladrone, mi sento incorato a pregare, non tanto, 
tuttavia, che il timore non finisca col vincermi ognora.” As to the inter- 
pretation of non per tan que, both Levy (see n. 10) and Bertoni (op. cit., 
p. 527) refer to Mussafia, who had first suggested it. Indeed, Mussafia’s 
“ma non cosi che,” as well as Bertoni’s “‘non tanto, tuttavia, che” or Levy’s 


10. Bertoni puts a period after merce and reads, against the MSS, vostres cars fils, which 
he makes subject to fon de perdon leugiers. This interpretation gives the text a strange and 
complicated structure. Levy, who quotes the passage twice (s.v. frontier [S. W. B. III, 607); 
s.v. nonpertan [S. W. B., V, 420]), offers a reading identical with ours. 
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“doch nicht so dass,” seems to fit the context excellently. And yet, serious 
objections could be raised to those translations. 

If non per tan que generally means “yet, however,” how can the same 
phrase denote “not, however, so that...” i.e. its own negation? Further- 
more, as far as I know, the preposition per never indicates the manner in, 
or intensity with, which something is done. And indeed, none of the three 
translations takes care of the preposition per at all. 

How is this strange use of the phrase to be explained? Was the author 
not familiar with its exact meaning? This could well be, because he is 
likely to have been of Italian origin. While Torraca, De Lollis, Paul Meyer 
and Bertoni" hold that the poet came from Luserna in Piedmont, Jeanroy 
and Schultz-Gora pleaded for an origin in southern France. Very positive 
in an early article, Jeanroy seems less sure and not quite consistent in 
his Poésie lyrique des troubadours (2 vols.) which appeared in 1934, nearly 
twenty years after Bertoni’s book: in his list of troubadours he states that 
Peire was “de Luserna (Piémont) ou de Lusarne (cant. de Reillane, arr. 
de Forcalquier)” (I, 407), while he names the poet elsewhere among those 
Italians who used Provengal to express their ideas and feelings (II, 233). 
It would seem, therefore, that Jeanroy had allowed himself to be convinced 
by Bertoni’s arguments. 

If, however, Peire’s Italian descent is deemed either insufficiently 
attested or an insufficient basis for conclusions, there is another fact that 
might be helpful in explaining the passage. The poem has come down to 
us in three manuscripts (D*/K), which are closely related to each other, 
going back to a common source, “in cui erano gia passate alcune storture”’ 
(Bertoni, op. cit., p. 526). Could not |. 45 contain such a “stortura’’? 
Indeed, a slight alteration in the text would suffice to produce the sense 
which the above-named scholars attributed to it and which would seem 
the only one possible. Changing per to ges, we read e¢ non ges tan c’ades 
temors no’m vensa, which means indeed: “non tanto, tuttavia, che il timore 
non finisca col vincermi ognora,”’” 

Not until another example has been found, can we believe that non per 
tan que ever denoted “not, however, so that...” The passage from Peire 
Guillem de Luzerna has, therefore, to be eliminated from further discussion. 


11. See his discussion of the pros and cons, op. cit. pp. 70-72. 
12. Reoue des Langues Romanes, XL (1887), 392. 


13. One may compare the following passage from a poem of the Catalan troubadour Pons 
de la Guardia (ed. Istvan Frank, No. V, Il. 17 ff.): 


Suau et em patz 

viu e moins d’esglai 

sel que per assai 

am’e non ges tan 

qu’en puesca morir aman. 
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B. THE SEMANTIC PROBLEM 


The foregoing investigation shows that there are four unquestionable 
examples of non per tan que “yet, however.” In all of them the phrase 
starts the sentence, whose verb is affirmative and in the indicative mood. 
The expression offers two problems, one semantic and one syntactical. 
That per, in certain connections, has the value of “in spite of” is too well 
known to require any explanation here. Tobler devoted a whole section 
of his Vermischte Beitrége“ to showing the semantic development that 
led from “for, because of” to “despite.” The starting point for this change 
of meaning lies in negative sentences. Let us quote one Old French example 
from Tobler’s book: Se tu es riches e manant, Ne soies orgueilleux por tant. 
This originally means: “If you are rich and well off, do not be overbearing 
for that, i.e. in spite of that.” 

Now the strange thing is that, in spite of the non in non per tan, there 
does not seem to be the least trace of a negative idea in any of our four 
examples. Meyer-Liibke thus explains that surprising fact for Old French 
neportant. He starts from cases where me has the sense of Latin mec and 
where the verb is separated from the conjunction by an adverbial adjunct, 
as in the following example (also quoted by Tobler): Et lor manece de lor 
vie, Ne por ce ne respondent mie. The adversative sense, says Meyer-Libke, 
originally resides in por ce; but people may have misunderstood the true 
nature of that Ne, which was purely copulative in the beginning, consider- 
ing it as belonging to por ce, an error which was the more easily committed 
as the phrase involves the idea of denying what might perhaps be expected."® 
Meyer-Liibke applies his explanation to Old French meguedent, neportant, 
neporquant, neporuec, but it should also be valid, although he does not 
expressly say so, for the corresponding Old Provengal expressions non per 
can, non per so, and our non per tan." 

Two objections can be made to Meyer-Liibke’s theory. First, sentences 
in which ne (<mec) happened to stand before portant, porce, etc. were 
certainly very rare; at least, they were not so numerous as to exercise an 


14. Second series, No. 3: “Pour in konzessivem Sinn.” 

15. Grammaire des langues romanes, III, 782-83. See esp. Ch. II. 

16. The Prov. parallel of O.Fr. » is mequedonc, not nequedont, as Meyer Liibke 
says, at least in the French edition (p. 782). There are only two known examples of this expres- 
sion, both quoted by Raynouard (Lex. Rom., IV, 413) from a Provengal translation of Beda’s 
Liber scintillarum, written down in the fourteenth century (see Brunel, Bibliographie des 
manuscrits littéraires en ancien provencal (Paris, 1935], No. 155). Since meguedonc has ne as its 
first element against non of non per tan, etc., it is possible that it has been borrowed from 
French. Schultz-Gora (ZFSL, LVII [1937], 80-87), dealing with the etymology of O.Fr. negue- 
dent, expresses the same opinion. If Schultz-Gora’s etymology (< ne guid deinde) is correct, 
the first element of neguedent is neither Lat. nec nor non, but directly derived from Lat. ne. 
Therefore the difficulty in explaining the presence of ne and non in O.Fr. neportant, etc., and 
Prov. non per tan does not exist for mequedent, since the ne forms, from the beginning, an 
integral part of this term. The syntactical relation between nequedent and the phrase which 
it introduces remains, of course, the same as for meportant and non per tan. We shall try to 
explain that relation later. 
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analogizing influence on all the other passages where those adversative 
expressions were used. Second, since, in Provencal, Latin mec is ne or ni 
and the common negation mon, not ne, there could not be the confusion in 
that language of me <mec and ne <non, which forms the basis of Meyer- 
Liibke’s theory.” This shows that the ne in neportant, neporquant, neporuec 
is nothing but the unaccented form of Latin non, which is generally found, 
it is true, only in connection with the verb. But there are other such cases 
in Old French. It is Tobler again who called attention to them.” This ne 
without verb appears in answers preceding the personal pronoun (e.g., 
Dois tu vivre a wise de kien? Ne tu, mais de boin crestiien) and in connection 
with adverbs of quantity (e.g. Trente et huit ans vesqui, ne plus). Tobler 
also points out that we face the same ne in the well known terms neporuec, 
neporcant, nequedent, expressly rejecting the idea that this me might come 
from Latin nec. 

And yet we hold that the French ne, the Provengal mon in our adversative 
expressions do owe their existence to some kind of analogy. The adversative 
(or concessive) meaning of per originated in negative sentences and was 
most commonly used in such sentences.'® It is only natural that the nega- 
tion became so intimately connected with that sense of per that it was 
added to certain combinations of the preposition (per tan, per can, etc.) 
even in cases where the tenor of the sentence was affirmative, and precisely 
in such sentences because in them the negation could not join the verb. 
It is not surprising either that this procedure should have been limited to 
per in connection with certain frequently used words of little or no semantic 
substance, such as demonstrative pronouns, adverbs of quantity, etc., 
and not extended to individual expressions like per + noun accompanied 
by some qualifier. The psychological factor alleged by Meyer-Liibke may 
have contributed to this development. Every adversative statement has 
something negative in it inasmuch as it is opposed to a preceding one, thus 
denying, in a way, what the hearer or reader might have expected. Or, to 
put it the other way round, the idea expressed in the first statement is 


17. In an article “Etude syntactique sur ancien francais neporquant (neportcnt, neporuec, 
neporce) et neguedent” (Uppsala: “Universitets Arsskrift,” 1952, No. 3) Paul Falk makes 
another objection to Meyer-Liibke’s explanation. He claims that in Meyer-Liibke’s example 
(Et lor manece de lor vie, Ne por ce ne respondent mie) the first Ne cannot be = Lat. nec because, 
where such a ne “introduces « negative clause, it is absolutely necessary that the preceding 
clause be negative, too” (p. 3). And again: “Here Old French could never use me (< mec) to 
connect the two clauses.” That is an erroneous statement. See L. Foulet, Petite Syntaxe de 
Pancien francais, §349. Since Foulet offers only one example, the following ten passages picked 
at random from Chrétien’s Eree (ed. Foerster) may corroborate his rule: ll. 2565, 2793, 3008, 
3018, 3044, 3105, 3299, $401, 5575, $649. So, while Tobler and Meyer-Liibke could justly see 
in that Ne Lat. nec and in por ce an adverbial adjunct which adopted adversative meaning, 
Falk considers ne por ce equivalent to meporquant or neporuec. We do not want to deny the 
possibility of his interpretation, but it is surprising that, among his examples of neporguant, 
etc. (pp. 6~7), there is none of meporce. 

18. Verm. Beitr., 11, No. 1. The above quoted passages are borrowed from Tobler’s treatise. 

19. See n. 13. 


. 
q 
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unimportant, if not non-existent, compared with what the adversative 
sentence is to point out to the reader or hearer. 


C. THE SYNTACTICAL PROBLEM 


There are not many examples of mon per tan (without gue) meaning 
“yet, nonetheless.” In fact, there are only two of them listed, both by 
Levy, the one from the letter addressed by Raimbaut de Vaqueiras to 
Boniface I of Monferrat (S.W.B., V, 420),2° the other from a poem of 
Bertolome Zorzi (S.W.B., VIII, 49). While there can be no doubt about 
the meaning of on per tan in the first example, Levy hesitates to accept it 
for the passage from the Italian troubadour. It runs thus: 


E car tant vos am e desir, 
grans bens m’en deuria escazer. 


E non per tant si’s faria, 
s’acsetz chausit lo dol mortal 
qu’el cor m’intret sobre’! portal 
qu’ie'us’dis: “A Dieu, douss’amia!” 
Levy remarks that the context would seem to require the sense of “cer- 
tainly,” but immediately asks himself—and we join him in this question— 
how non per tan could ever mean this. Levy himself suggests the right 
solution of this little problem by adding that between |. 2 and |. 3 one may 
have to supply a thought not expressed by the poet, viz. “that is not the 
case.’”! Indeed, ll. 1-2 mean: “And since I love and desire you so, great good 
should befall me.” The deuria of |. 2 indicates that the good he expected 
from his lady has not come to the poet yet. So he continues in 1. 3: “And 
yet, it would have befallen me,” if you had realized the deadly pain that 
penetrated my heart when, at the gate, I bade you adieu, sweet lady.” 
To these two examples we can add a third, from Daude de Pradas, the 
same troubadour who provided us with one of non per tan que (ed. Schutz, 


No. XII, 1. 37): 


IV Que sa beutatz mi fai aissi duptos 
34 q’Umilitat Chauzimen e Merce 
€ vos mezeus’a per pauc no mescre 
36 qe‘us des erguelh, situs vol en sa companha. 


V Mas no per tan endreit vos la somo 
38 qu’al sieu servir mi denhes retener. 


20. It is rather surprising that Schultz-Gora, the first editor of that letter, did not mention 
the fact that at the time he published his book (1893) the Prov. dictionaries did not and could 
not list non per tan. Levy’s S. W. B., vol. V appeared in 1907, his P.D. in 1909, and Raynouard 
does not have it. Nor did Levy, in his edition of Bertolome Zorzi’s poems (1883), give any 
explanation of the second of the above examples. 

21. Such omissions are anything but rare in Prov. poetry. For a certain category of them 
see Schultz-Gora in ZRPh, LIX, 66-67 and Ebeling in Behrens-Festschrift (Jena, 1929), 
Pp. 77-85. 

22. Prov. faria is verbum vicarium, representing the corresponding form of escazer (\. 2). 
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“For her beauty intimidated me so that I almost suspect she will treat 
Humility, Clemency, and Mercy, and even you [sc., Love] with haughti- 
ness, if she admits you into her company at all. But, nevertheless, I entreat 
her on your behalf that she deign to take me into her service.’ 

So, non per tan ‘“‘yet, however’’ is attested three times and is identical 
in meaning with non per tan que. What, then, in the longer phrase, is the 
nature of the gue, which has no apparent syntactical value, or at least does 
not have it any more? We face here the same phenomenon as in aé so que, 
which, too, may introduce a main clause and denote “and yet.”” My explan- 
ation of the latter phrase appeared in PMLA, LXIII (1948) 7-20, and the 
details of the argumentation may be found there. Here it is necessary only 
to say this. In mon per tan que, just as in ab so que, the gue did not form one 
of the elements of a compound conjunction as, for example, in French 
parce que or lorsque, but there was, or originally had been, a pause, however 
small it might have been, between per tan or ab so on the one hand and 
que on the other. This gue had the function of introducing a subject clause 
following immediately, and without any verbal link, a noun, an adjective, 
or an adverb which form, as it were, the predicate of the gue- clause, or, 
to put it differently, stand in lieu of a main clause, a highly condensed one, 
it is true.* This kind of sentence is still in use in Modern French, e.g. 
Heureusement que je suis la, moi, homme primitif,° where the fact that 
“I am here” is qualified as fortunate. How far, or whether at all, the trouba- 
dours who used non per tan que were aware of what we think to be the real 
nature of that phrase may seem doubtful. Such a seemingly unorganic 
que is also found, as Schultz-Gora pointed out,”* after mais and other con- 
junctions, and was in later times even added to nouns, which proves that 
eventually its use became completely fossilized. 

Paul Falk in his article (see n. 17) comes to a similar conclusion concern- 
ing the original independence of the phrases from the following clause. 
His opinion is based mainly on the fact that they never (or hardly ever) 
cause the inversion of the subject, as adverbs or adverbial adjuncts gener- 
ally do. He sees in them, just as we did once for ad so (gue) and now do for 
non per tan, etc., a “proposition abrégée’”™ which originally did not belong 
to the sentence at whose beginning they stand. To illustrate this he formed 
the following standard sentence (p. 9): Li mires le semonst de jeiiner. Ne 
[jetina] por quant. Il mangea plenteivement.* 

23. Our translation differs widely from the editor’s, without, however, affecting the inter- 


pretation of nopertan. In |. 35 the editor reads mezeusa. Our correction takes care of the 
caesura. 


24. For my explanation I want to own, here again, my indebtedness to Tobler’s article 
“Que-Satze ankniipfend an adverbiale Ausdriicke, etc.” in Verm. Beitr., Series 1, section 9, 
and to that of Schultz-Gora, Nescalre, in ZRPhA, LIII, 87-93. 

25. The example is Tobler’s. 

26. Op. cit., p. gI. 

27. This is ‘the way in which Falk renders Regula’s “Schrumpfsatz.” 

28. In some other respects we do not agree with Falk’s argumentation. Finding that those 
adversative phrases, in the majority of cases (88.24% against 11.76%), occur in affirmative 
sentences, he rejects the opinion that their adversative meaning originated in negative sen- 


. 
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2. *non per can que 

That this phrase has not been attested yet may be due to mere coinci- 
dence, because simple mon per can existed. It is identical in meaning with 
non per tan, and Levy (S.W.B., V, 419) provides three examples of it, to 
which we have none to add. The problems connected with mon per tan que 
would also concern non per can que if it existed. As to the sense of can, it 
shows here transition from an interrogative to an indefinite adverb of 
quantity. See Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire, III, 783 and Provencal expres- 
sions, such as mon... tan ni can or mas can solamen = mas tan solamen 
(Appel, Prov. Chrest., glossary, s.v. can and tan). 


3. non per so que 

In the passage from which we started, three of the nine manuscripts 
(D°IK) offer non per so que instead of non per tan que. This variant is a 
welcome support of the two examples which Levy quotes under so (S.W.B., 
VII, 671, No. 18) for mon per so meaning “and yet.” Levy, it is true, sug- 
gests this interpretation only hesitatingly, “with all reserve,” as he says. 
But we do not see any reason for doubt. The context of Levy’s examples 
seems to require that interpretation; the substitution of mon per so que 
for non per tan que proves the identity in meaning of the two phrases; so 
and fan are semantically so close that their interchangeable use in those 
expressions is by no means surprising or prejudicial to Levy’s rendering 
of non per so que. Moreover, we can provide two more examples of this 
phrase. One of them occurs in the sixth stanza of an anonymous domne- 
jaire® (in Keisen, Dichtungen der Trobadors, (Halle 1916), pp. 21 ff.): 


Sabeg dir e far e tener 
si qu’als pros vos faseg voler 
et als avols faig vos temer 
44 q’us no vo'n aus’ esser privaz; 
non per zo ge* cortes e pros 
cuida qascus, qant es ab vos, 
esser; qar hom non es per vos 
48 sobrepres ni ocaisonaz. 


tences. But the alleged preponderance of affirmative sentences is irrelevant to the origin of 
the adversative sense of our phrases. They were already fixed when they appeared in the 
oldest literary documents, and whether authors used them in affirmative or negative sentences 
was a mere matter of style. Falk himself stresses the fact that “le sens adversatif se détache 
avec encore plus de vigueur, si la proposition suivante est positive.” What, in his opinion, is 
the real origin of the adversative meaning Falk does not say, nor does he explain the origin 
of the ne in those phrases. And yet he blames Tobler for not having done so, although the 
latter, as far as I can see, never dealt with those phrases otherwise than en passant in order 
to show that the ne is = Lat. non, not nec (see n. 17). The strangest thing of all, however, is 
that the middle part of Falk’s model sentence shows the very ne (in connection with the verb 
to supply) which he pretends to have been without influence on the development of the 
adversative meaning of neportant. 

29. Kolsen’s attribution to a Count of Anjou is based on the erroneous interpretation of 
ll. 79-80; see Schultz-Gora, ASNS, 135, 478. 

30. The editor refers to Levy’s two examples. 
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The lady’s behavior, says the poet, is so noble and well-balanced that 
even a man of bad character is in awe of her; and yet everybody deems 
himself courteous and respectable when he is with her, because she never 
censures anybody. 

A second example, not recognized by Kolsen, occurs in an exchange of 
two obscene sirventes** between Peire de Gavaret and Peire de Durban, 
(in Kolsen, Dichtungen, p. 72 ff.). The first named troubadour complains in 
Stanza I that his lady ab si-m colguet una nuoich per amor E no lovill fi, de 
g¢ sui en error, and in Stanza II gives the reason for his “failure.” Then 
Peire continues: 


Ben volgra tot mon arnes 
18 aver donat, ses mentir, 
que a las dompnas plagues 
que’m deignesson captenir® 
21 del faillimen q’ai fach vas la genssor, 
non per so ¢c’anc viriei aillor, 
c’ab sim colguet una nuoich per paria 
24 © ges no’m puosc vanar ge sos drutz sia. 


Peire would like other ladies to help him in his predicament; but neverthe- 
less he did not turn—and for good reason—to any of them for this purpose.” 


4. non que 


The two examples of non per so que “and yet” which Levy offers in his 
S. W. B. are followed by a third in which the phrase cannot have the same 
meaning as in the others. The passage in question runs thus: 


Em plai quant aug dir de mi: “Aquest es 
2 tals que sab far coblas e sirventes.” 

E no per so qu’ieu volha qu’om del mon 
4 me don raubas, qu’ieu n’ai pro e sai don. 


“It pleases me when I hear people say of me: ‘This is the one that knows 
how to compose coblas and sirventes.’ But y no means do I want—transla- 
tion suggested by Levy—that anyone in the world give me clothes, for I 
have enough of them, and I know from whom.” In contrast to the sure 
examples of adversative mo per tan que or no per so que, which show the 
indicative mood in the gue-clause, we find here the subjunctive (vo/ha), a 
fact which does not stand out clearly enough in Levy’s rendering of no per 
so que. This subjunctive is caused by the on in no per so que; the negation, 
therefore, is a real negation, not the analogical no, devoid of semantic 


31. Appel (Deutsche Literaturzeitung [1916], col. 2051) called attention to the true nature 
of these “poems,” referring to Guillem IX of Poitou, who used the same theme in one of his 
poems (ed. Jeanroy, No. VI, ll. 59 ff.). 

32. Captenir here probably means “to help,” maybe even “to compensate.” 

33- Kolsen, supplying mas per so at the beginning of |. 23 (p. 75, n.), translates: “nicht 
etwa weil [...], sondern dadurch dass,” which would not seem to make much sense. 
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value, of which we spoke before. If this is correct, mo cannot form here one 
of the elements of the phrase no per so que, and no and per so stand side 
by side only, as it were, by coincidence. Like mo, the phrase per so keeps 
its original meaning and should have its place in the gue-clause rather than 
after non. That an adverbial adjunct logically belonging to a subordinate 
clause is found in the main clause is a syntactical phenomenon too common 
in Old Provencal to need exemplifying here. The construction therefore 
should be: E no gu’ieu volha per so qu’om me don.... The main clause, 
then, is represented by the single word mo, just as in English not that... ,™ 
French non que,** German nicht, als ob, Latin non quod,** and the gue that 
introduces the subordinate clause is the same which we found in non per 
tan (so) que. 

It is surprising that the Provengal dictionaries do not list this mon que. 
Levy, it is true, offers one example (SW.B., V, 414), but he gives it the 
meaning “ohne dass.” The passage he quotes is from the so-called Roman 
d@’ Arles,” a legendary history of Arles written down in the late fourteenth 
century by Bertran Boysset, a patriotic inhabitant of that town, in a rather 
confused metrical form and a language which is not quite the classical 
language of the troubadours.” This is the passage in question: 


En lo luoc von*® jaria*® Adam feron* la gent una 
sieutat“ mot grant quez ac non® Jozia, non que 
nengun saupes que ja aqui jaques® Adam. 


There can be no doubt that Levy’s definition makes sense. But we think 
that this is what the author wanted to say: “You, the reader, may think 
that those people built their city at that certain place because they knew 
that Adam was lying there; but that is not so: nobody knew anything 
about it.” Generally speaking, the gue introduces a fact or an action which 
people might suppose to be the reason for a previously named fact or 
action, a reason which non denies as being erroneous. So we translate the 
passage from the Roman da’ Arles: “{. . .| not that anybody knew that Adam 
had once lain there,” and put this example together with the others of 
non que which we are going to offer here: 


34. Oxford English Dictionary, VII, p. 221a, No. 6a. 

35. Littré (II, 744, No. 12) explains non gue by “ce n’est pas que”. 

36. See Allen and Greenough’s New Latin Grammar (1931), section 540, n. 3, with this 
definition: “introducing a reason expressly to deny it.” 

37. See Mario Roques in Hist. Litt. de la France, XXXVIII (1950). 

38. = on. 

39. = jazia. 

4°. = feiron. 

41. = ciutat. 

42. = nom. 

43- = jagues. 
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1) Chansoneta, vai t’en lai 
non ges g’ieu re“il man“ 
mas ben li potz mon esmai 
dire ses mon dan. 
(Peirol, ed. Aston, No. I, |. 42) 


2) Juli Cezar conquis la senhoria 
per son esfors de tot lo mon a randa, 
non ges qu’el fos senher ni reis d’Irlanda*® 
ni coms d’Angieus ni duc de Normandia, 
ans fo bas hom, seguon qu’ieu aug retraire. 
(Arnaut de Maruelh, ed. Johnstone, No. II, |. 31) 


3) Huoimais t’en vai, messatgiers, 
e ma chanson li presenta, 
e di que mos desiriers 
de l’acomplir m’espaventa; 
non jes gu’ieu dopti d’engan, 
mas car tant vauc desiran 
qu’ieu tem que’! desirs m’aucia.* 
(Bertolome Zorzi, ed. Levy, No. VI 1. 55) 


4) Si tot avetz, en Sordel, longa renda, 
non es (=etz) joglars, e si joglars fosses, 
non fes (=fetz) nuill temps—mas non q’ie‘us en reprenda- 
tant bos joglars dos tant crois sirventes.” 


(P. Bremon Ricas Novas, ed. Boutiére, No. XVII, |. 43) 


5) De far chanson suy marritz 
non que sabers m’en sofranha 
ni razos ni res que*y tanha, 
mas quar chans non es grazitz. 
(Guiraut Riquier, ed. Pfaff, No. XV, 1. 2) 


6) Fis e verays e pus ferms que no suelh 
suy vas amor endreg mon Bel Deport, 
non que m’aia fag de conort, 
mas quem soven qui fuy ans que ames. 


(ibid., No. XXIII 1. 3) 


44. Editor’s translation: “not because I send aught to her.” 

45. Editor’s translation: “non pas qu’il <Ot été seigneur. . . .” 

46. “Go now, messenger, present my song to her, and tell her that my desire makes me 
doubt of fulfilment; not that I suspect her of deceiving me, but because my longing is so 
strong that I am afraid it will kill me.” 

47. Editor’s translation: “mais je ne vous fais pas de reproches,” which does not do full 
justice to the phrase mon gue. 

48. “I find it hard to make a song, not that I lack the faculty of doing it or a subject 
or anything that is necessary for it, but because poetry is no more welcome.” 

49. “Faithful and true and more steadfast than I used to be am I in my love to ‘Bel Deport’ 
(the lady’s pseudonym]; not that she has given me any encouragement, but because I remem- 
ber who I was before I loved.” 
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7) E pus que chans no m’aiuda 

ni prec que*m vuelha tener 

12 midons per sieu ses saubuda 
e ses son pretz mens valer, 
veirai si poirai aver 

1§ aman chaptenensa muda, 
non que no'm dey dechazer, 
ni vuelh, que res li sovenha 

18 endrech mi que’! descovenha. 


(ibid., No. LV, |. 16) 


Although the editor apparently saw in the non que of No. 7 the same 
phrase we met with in the six other passages, there is in our opinion no 
possibility of such an interpretation. First, dey is an indicative, while the 
subjunctive would seem indispensable after mon. Secondly, Il. 17-18 form 
a refrain. In all the other five stanzas the two lines form a main clause 
linked to a preceding main clause by mi. This mi would here connect two 
subordinate clauses. Thirdly, even if we could disregard these two points, 
1. 16 would not make any recognizable sense. So we suggest changing the 
punctuation, by putting 4 question mark after muda (|. 15) and a comma 
or semicolon after zon, which is the categorical answer to the newly won 
question. The author considers the attitude which he suggests to himself 
in that question a disparagement of his dignity as a loving poet and some- 
thing that may displease his lady.*° 

Conclusion. Non que is different in meaning from the other expressions 
dealt with here. It has been included in this paper because the gue in 
von que is, in our opinion, the same as in non per tan que, etc., while the 
non, being a real negation, offers no difficulties, as it did in the other 
phrases. Non que is still in use in Modern French but it is not listed under 
noun in Mistral’s Tresor dou Felibrige. Old French neporquant, neportant, 
neporuec and their Provencal parallels mon per tan, etc. have disappeared 
in modern times. The cause of this may be that, in a time of greater influ- 
ence of reason on language, the ne or non which was prefixed to them was 
regarded as illogical. Deprived of the negation, pourtant, which had pre- 
served its original causal sense until the seventeenth century,®' took over 
the function of Old French neportant or neporquant. Modern Provengal 
pertant, partant shows the same adversative meaning as French pourtant, 
but also denotes “partant, par conséquent.”® Since pour and par are 
represented in Provengal by per, per tan could well develop the meanings 
indicated by both the French prepositions, but the Provengal form partant 
(with a in the first syllable) suggests the idea that the latter is an import 


so. “And since my poems and my supplications that my lady may accept me as her servant 
without anybody’s knowing it and without prejudice to her reputation, do not help me, should 
I try to adopt a dumb attitude while I am in love? No! For I must not debase myself, nor do 
I want her to think, in connection with me, of anything that might be unseemly to her.” 
51. See Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, 1V, 96; Littré, III, 1255. 
§2. Mistral, op. cit., II, 351. 
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from Northern France. Old Provengal per tan also appears in the longer 
form empertan.* The only known example is quoted in Levy’s SW.B., 
II, 391 and occurs in a religious prose treatise of the fourteenth century,™ 
where it has adversative sense (Levy: “doch, dennoch’’). 

Old Provengal per so does not seem to have been continued into the 
modern language; at least Mistral lists it only as forming, together with 
que, a conjunction corresponding to French parce gue (II, 540). On the 
other hand, the longer variant emperso, not evidenced in Old Provencal, 
is mentioned by Mistral in both the causal and adversative meanings 
(I, 878). 

Old French neporuec could be expected to have the Old Provengal 
counterpart *nonpero. However, this phrase does not seem to have existed. 
Old Provengal pero had, like its congeners, the causal meaning “for that,” 
“because of that,” “therefore.” Raynouard (Lex. Rom., IV, 513) lists this 
meaning, but does not offer any evidence for it, and Levy’s dictionaries 
do not mention it at all. It existed nonetheless. Guiraut de Bornelh, for 
example, used pero in its causal sense at least five times.** Its adversative 
meaning is frequently attested in troubadour lyrics, from the time of 
William IX on, in whose poems it is found twice.** He is also the first to 
provide an example for the compound form empero, but only in its adversa- 
tive sense.” For the meaning “therefore,” Levy (S.W.B., II, 390, No. 2) 
quotes a passage from the “Conquest of Jerusalem,” a prose work written 
in the last third of the fourteenth century.* Both forms, pero and empero 
are still extant in Modern Provengal, the former only in a small area and 
only denoting “therefore,” the latter spread over a vaster territory with 
causal as well as adversative meaning.** The most striking fact, however, 
concerning pero is that it never occurs prefixed by zon, although it shows, 
from the very start of written documentation, the adversative meaning. 
It shares this phenomenon with Italian perd and Spanish pero; but to 
my knowledge, those languages never developed forms corresponding to 
Old French neporquant, neporuec and Old Provencal non per tan, non 
per so. We cannot suggest any reason why Provencal pero might have 
eluded the analogy to which succumbed its congeners mon per tan and non 
per so, an analogy which would seem only natural in view of the nearly 
complete homonymy of non per so and the non-existent *non per o.® 

53- Cf. enaissi beside simple aissi, enapres beside apres, encontra beside contra. 

54. Brunel, Bibliographie (see n. 16), No. 343. 

55. In Kolsen’s edition Nos. 20, 24, 37, 10; 60, 21 and 47; 65, 45. See also Schultz-Gora, 
ASNS, 134, 98 and Appel in the glossary of his Prov. Chr.: per o car “deswegen weil” (s.v. 0). 

56. Ed. Jeanroy, III, 10 and VI, 43. 

57- Ibid., III, 3; passage quoted by Raynouard, Lex. Rom., IV, 514. 

58. Brunel, Bidliographie (see n. 16), No. 199. 

59. Mistral, II, 548 for perd; 1, 878 for emperd. He unites the latter with empercd under 
the same head; it is therefore not quite clear whether his glosses “‘C’est pourquoi” and “cepen- 
dant” are applicable to both emperd and emper¢é. 

60. The case of Prov. ab so gue, synonym of non per tan and non per so, is different. This 


phrase was not in need of a prefixed mon because the preposition ab developed its adversative 


meaning in any kind of sentences, independent of the presence of a negation. See the examples 
in PMLA, LXIII, 14-15. 
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Romancero hispénico: Teoria e historia. Por Ramén Menéndez Pidal. 
Obras completas, IX y X. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1953. Pp. xx + 407; 
474- 


Dividese esta obra en veintidés capitulos, distribuidos casi por igual 
entre los dos voltimenes. Estos tomos contienen sélo la introduccién o 
estudios preliminares del romancero; los textos apareceran mds tarde, y no 
es facil predecir cudndo por tratarse de un proyecto concebido y acariciado 
en la intimidad del hogar: “En familia se inicié y crecié el romancero, y en 
familia habra de publicarse.” Se estaba imprimiendo en 1936, pero la 
guerra civil desbaraté el proyecto. Con lo que se salvé del desastre publicé 
don Ramén Religuias de la épica espahola (Madrid, 1951). Ese tomo con- 
tiene los textos épicos reconstruidos de las crénicas, y la promesa de un 
segundo tomo con la historia de la épica. 

E! primer tomo lleva al final ilustraciones musicales por Gonzalo 
Menéndez Pidal, hijo de don Ramén, y aportaciones de su nieto Diego 
Catalan, lo que hace realzar el antedicho cardcter familiar del romancero 
hispanico. En esta obra M. P. no estudia los romances puramente liricos o 
descriptivos; se ocupa de los que “han alcanzado popularidad bastsnte 
duradera”’; los que él considera breves poemas é€pico-liricos destinadc:: al 
canto, y que conservan la forma métrica caracteristica del romance. En 
estos dos tomos se aprovechan y coordinan numerosos estudios publicados 
en el transcurso de mas de cincuenta afios, y facilmente se reconocen lec- 
turas afiejas. Los mds aparecieron en Cultura Espanola a partir de 1906, y 
en la Revista de Filologia Espatiola, que don Ramén fundé en 1914. Los 
epigrafes de algunos capitulos corresponden a los titulos de viejos trabajos, 
pero que ahora se utilizan con los necesarios retoques para ponerlos al dia. 
E] primer tomo se dedica a la teoria y el segundo a la historia del roman- 
cero, y se notan algunas repeticiones debido a la dificultad en separar las 
materias. Eso en nada desdice del valor e interés de la obra, pues si algo 
se repite es siempre adicionandole nuevos datos. 

En el segundo capitulo Menéndez Pidal discute lo que constituye y 
diferencia la poesia popular y la poesia tradicional, tema que ya habia 
desarrollado en una conferencia en Oxford en 1922, y que ha continuado 
elaborando desde entonces. Prefiere el término tradicional para la poesia 
que se ha transmitido oralmente a través de los siglos. Lo popular es sélo 
una moda pasajera que desaparece sin formar tradicién. El origen y la 
fecha de los cantares de gesta ha suscitado opiniones contrarias. El Padre 
Sarmiento (Memorias para la historia de la poesia) creia que pudieran ser 
testimonios casi coetaneos a los sucesos que cantaban, transformados en el 
transcurso de los afios. Herder, otro precursor de los romanticos, sostenia 
que la poesia popular vivia en la muchedumbre, en su misica, que era 
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flor que brotaba del pueblo. Jacobo Grimm lo recalcaba, afirmando que la 
poesia popular “‘brota del alma de la colectividad, por eso es anénima.” 
Fernando Wolf decia que los romances histéricos “fueron compuestos por 
y para un pueblo de hidalgos y caballeros.” Agustin Duran coincidia con 
Wolf, y en el prélogo de su Romancero general (1849), expresa la idea de 
que los romances pudieron proceder de otras formas de cantos mas dificiles 
y artificiosos, contra los que sostenian que los romances breves sencillos 
serian los primitivos, y los mas extensos juglarescos no serian sino elabora- 
ciones posteriores. 

La reaccién antirromantica niega toda creacién poética al pueblo. Mila 
(De la poesia heroico-popular) ya no habla de romances de creacién popular, 
aunque cree que el pueblo conserva oralmente los romances de los juglares. 
Con respecto a la fecha de los romances, Wolf hacia remontar los mas 
antiguos al siglo X, mientras que Bédier (Légendes épiques) sostenia que 
los cantares de gesta habian sido concebidos tales como hoy los conocemos 
y que no eran producto de elaboracién, sino que conservaban la forma 
original inventada en el siglo XII. Menéndez Pidal por otra parte sostiene 
que el primer estado de una cancién oral no es asequible, porque lo que 
ahora conocemos es el resultado de la colaboracién del cantor. Las can- 
ciones que se propagan no son las creaciones individuales sino las que se 
transmiten por la tradicién oral. Menéndez Pidal distingue entre poesia 
popular y poesia tradicional. Esta se forma a través del tiempo: “‘poema 
tradicional es algo cambiante, algo fldido que se adapta a la sensibilidad 
de cada recitador.” La transmisién oral tiende a depurar los romances, 
eliminando lo superfluo, simplificando lo narrativo. “El canto es considerado 
como patrimonio comin,” y lo popular se hace tradicional. Leo Spitzer 
no acepta la evolucién tradicional; cree que los cambios en un romance 
pueden ser retoques del poeta y no del “‘pueblo” (Revista de Filologia Espa- 
iol, 1935-1936). El romance es andénimo: “toda personalidad de autor 
desaparece sumergida en la colectividad. El autor se llama Ninguno o 
Legién.” La repeticién es la principal figura retérica en el estilo tradicional. 

E] autor dedica un capitulo a la discusién de la métrica, que es irregular 
en la épica; una mezcla de octosilabos de acento libre y heptasilabos. 
Nebrija afirmaba que el verso del romance constaba de diez y seis silabas, 
y por algiin tiempo asi se escribieron los romances, pero modernamente se 
han escrito en dos versos octosilabos, que es el metro mas connatural al 
idioma espafiol. La e paragégica se usa sdlo en los romances populares, no 
en los cortesanos. Wolf la rechazaba, y Amador de los Rios la defendia. 
La asonancia era variada, como lo demuestran los cuadros estadisticos 
recogidos por el autor (I, 138). Las irregularidades métricas fueron desa- 
pareciendo a partir de mediados del siglo XV por el cuidado de poetas y 
cantores profesionales, 

Los romanticos (Grimm, Wolf, Durdn) consideraban primitivos los 
romances viejos, pero la reaccién antirromantica los fecha préximos a la 
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fecha de su publicacién. Mild y Menéndez Pelayo remontaban los mas 
viejos a mediados del siglo XV. Eran indudablemente muy anteriores, pues 
en la Primera Crénica, del siglo XIII, se aprovechan y citan varios can- 
tares de gesta, que Menéndez Pidal tiene por los primeros romances. “Los 
romances primitivos de Espafia eran épicos, de unos 500 a 600 versos,” 
segiin se deduce de las crénicas (I, 156). El autor sostiene que la versién 
breve es posterior a la mds extensa, contrario a lo que se creia hasta comien- 
zos de siglo. Los romances que hoy se conservan son versiones simplificadas 
por la tradicién oral. La tradicién antigua esta basada en cantares de gesta; 
la moderna esta derivada de romances artificiales tardios. Los primitivistas 
sostenian que los romances tenian su origen en el esfuerzo creador de un 
poeta, mientras que Menéndez Pidal y los tradicionalistas creen que aunque 
el romance original se deba a un individuo, la tradicié6n oral lo ha elaborado 
a través de los afios hasta el punto de convertirlo en una cancién muy 
diferente de la original. 

¢Cémo eran esos romances originales? E] autor ha reconstruido algunos 
que se hallaban prosificados en las crénicas medievales; de otros, como el 
de Roncesvalles, se han descubierto fragmentos importantes. Mendéndez 
Pidal publicé esos cantares reconstruidos en Religuias de la poesia épica 
espanola (Madrid, 1951). El entronque de las gestas y los romances se ve 
en la visién geografica que ambos conservan. 

Entwistle (European Balladry) no acepta las conjeturas de Menéndez 
Pidal basadas en textos perdidos, ni cree que los romances procedan de los 
cantares de gesta, sino que se deben al genio creador de un poeta. Menéndez 
Pidal sostiene que el romance es de un autor-legién, es decir simplificado 
por la tradicién oral. Lo demuestra por medio de un detallado estudio del 
romance de Gerineldo cuya versién popular breve, de unos cincuenta versos, 
deriva de la extensa juglaresca de 683 versos (I, 275). Este estudio que él 
public6é en 1920 fué continuado por Diego Catalan y Alvaro Galmés, y 
publicado todo junto en Cémo vive un romance (Madrid, 1954). El origen 
tradicional del romance fué aceptado por Carolina Michaélis (Estudos 
sobre o romanceiro peninsular, (Lisboa, 1909]). Foulché-Delbosc y Pio 
Rajna siempre se mostraron disconformes con las conjeturas de Menéndez 
Pidal. 

En el siglo XV los literatos cortesanos tenian en poca estimacién los 
romances. Juan de Mena y el Marqués de Santillana hablan de ellos con 
desdén. Pero en la corte de los Reyes Catélicos los romances, sobre todos 
los noticieros, adquirieron nueva popularidad. Luego a partir del siglo XVI 
el romance deja de ser oral y comienza a tener caracter literario. Diego de 
San Pedro y otros poetas de la época contrahacian y glosaban romances, y . 
entonces comenzaron a reunirse las primeras colecciones. E] criterio de los 
colectores de romanceros era seleccionador y artistico. Preferian los nove- 
lescos, aunque los mas populares eran los noticieros que narraban aconteci- 
mientos histéricos o incidentes fronterizos entre cristianos y musulmanes 
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en la guerra de Granada. Muchos de estos romances se publicaron también 
en pliegos sueltos. 

A Altimos del siglo XVI surge el romancero nuevo y el romance adquiere 
nuevo prestigio y popularidad. Nebrija, Encina, Mariana y otros huma- 
nistas, tratadistas de misica e historiadores se sirven de los romances como 
la hicieran los cronistas medievales. Lo que mas ha contribuido a esa 
popularizacién ha sido el teatro. Los poetas dramaticos a partir de Torres 
Naharro y Gil Vicente se inspiran en los romances y en cantares de gesta 
para sus comedias histéricas; los que mds los aprevecharon fueron Juan de 
la Cueva, Guillén de Castro, Lope de Vega y Vélez de Guevara. E] romance 
antiguo nacionaliza el teatro espafiol. E] romancero nuevo compite con el 
viejo en calidad y cantidad. Géngora, Lope y Quevedo escribieron nume- 
rosos romances, cultivando como en el pasado asuntos moriscos, pastoriles 
e histéricos. La “‘anonimia rigurosa” (II, 121) que era caracteristica del 
romance tradicional se conserva en parte en el nuevo y muchos de los 
romances salieron anénimos, y a veces se hace dificil establecer su paterni- 
dad. 

E] romance se difundié por toda la peninsula y por otras partes del mundo 
colonizadas por espafioles. Carolina Michaélis estudié detenidamente la 
difusién del romance en Portugal, en donde se han reunido nutridos roman- 
ceros. También se han recogido en las antiguas colonias de América, y 
Menéndez Pidal dedicé varios trabajos a su estudio, que aprovecha en la 
presente obra. El] romance bajo otras formas y nombre continda cultivan- 
dose en Hispanoamérica, particularmente en Méjico y Argentina. 

Quienes mejor y mas fielmente han conservado los romances antiguos 
han sido los sefardies de los Balcanes y de Marruecos, atestiguado por la 
coleccién de Larrea Palacin (Romances de Tetudn, Madrid, 1952). Ya en 
1906 habia publicado Menéndez Pidal un extenso catdlogo de romances 
judio-espafioles, que sirvié de guia a estudios posteriores. 

En el periodo moderno la trayectoria del romance ha tenido sus altos y 
bajos. En el siglo XVIII se tachaban los romances de plebeyos y vulgares, 
y se terminé prohibiéndolos en 1767, el mismo afio en que se expulsaba a 
los jesuitas de los territorios espafioles. Por entonces Meléndez y Moratin 
escribian romances literarios. Afios mas tarde, el gusto de los romanticos 
por lo popular dié nuevo auge a los romances, y el duque de Rivas, Espron- 
ceda y Zorrilla los escribieron en abundancia. En la vida moderna la tradi- 
cién se debilita, y el romance oral vive unido a la misica en bailes y juegos 
infantiles. En las ciudades se ha perdido casi por completo, pero entre los 
campesinos todavia se mantiene, y Menéndez Pidal y sus colaboradores han 
recogido muchos en afios recientes. Lo antedicho se refiere solamente al 
romance oral, porque el literario es ahora tan nutrido como en sus mejores 
tiempos. La guerra civil nos ha dejado numerosos romances noticieros y 
tendenciosos de los dos bandos, el autor ve cierta unidad entre el romancero 
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antiguo y el moderno; cree que “la tradicién moderna es inferior a la 
antigua en calidad, pero le supera en cuanto a interés histérico y técnico.” 

Tales son los principales temas comprendidos en la obra de que nos 
ocupamos. A pesar de los largos afios transcurridos, poco ha tenido que 
rectificar el autor respecto al origen y transmisién de los romances postu- 
lados en sus afios juveniles. Posteriores estudios y mayor abundancia de 
materiales han venido a confirmar sus teorias, que por otra parte no eran 
nada revolucionarias, sino la légica continuacién de las doctrinas de Mila 
y Menéndez Pelayo expuestas en De /a poesia heroico-popular y Tratado de 
los romances viejos, obras fundamentales que el autor admira y aprovecha. 
E] Romancero hispénico es la obra mas completa y acabada de cuanto hasta 
ahora se ha publicado sobre el romance. iOjal4 salgan pronto los textos de 
los romances y otras obras que el autor nos promete! La obra no lleva 
bibliografia especial, pero el autor la promete para el futuro (II, 350); 
las obras citadas llevan al pie de la pagina la correspondiente nota biblio- 
grafica. Termina con indice alfabético. 


Acapito Rey 
Indiana University 


Tragicomedy, its Origin and Development in Italy, France and England. 
By Marvin T. Herrick. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 39) 
Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1955. Pp. vii + 331. 


Mr. Herrick covers some two hundred years (1500 to 1700 roughly) 
which he regards as the life span of a peculiar yet very widespread and 
vital form of the European drama. Wisely he does not make his definition 
of the tragicomedy rigid and so he is able to include variations of one kind 
or another up to the point where it would be not unjust to call the form 
“mixed drama,” that is serious drama with a happy ending, or drama in 
which is found mingled the serious and the comic or the heroic and the 
trivial or the lyric as in the pastoral. Taken this way, a great deal of drama 
is considered, and when one understands how all this fed the stream of 
European drama perhaps all the way into the nineteenth century, the sub- 
ject becomes tremendously important in the history of style and taste. 

Mr. Herrick discusses first the classical background and then the “Chris- 
tian Terence,” that body of didactic drama stemming from the publication 
of the tenth-century nun Hroswitha’s plays in 1s01, and deriving its sub- 
ject matter mostly from the Bible. This drama indirectly helped to popu- 
larise Terentian formalism but itself did not hesitate to abandon strict 
form to a point where it could be called “neither pure comedy nor pure 
tragedy but a mixed form” (p. 62). 

Most of the “Christian Terence” was produced in the north under 
Protestant skies and by various writers. In Italy it was the work of Giraldi 
Cinthio that led the way in forming a mixed drama this time romantic, 
melodramatic and complex. His contribution to the genre was for Europe 
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decisive. As Mr. Herrick points out, the importance of his tragedy Orbecche, 
first produced in 1541, has long been recognised, but the tragicomedies were 
also influential. ““Time and again the reader will find situations, characters 
and sentiments that remind him of plays by Greene, Chapman, Shake- 
speare, Fletcher, Marston, Massinger and Dryden” (p. 74). And it was 
through tragicomedy that the pastoral, never by itself popular, exerted 
its greatest influence. In France Hardy brought his pastoral close to roman- 
tic comedy and Mairet mixed his with chivalric romance, while in England 
writers like Samuel Daniel and Ben Jonson were in their way following the 
same path. 

After examining Italian post-Cinthian drama Mr. Herrick passes to 
France. For this section he relies heavily on Lancaster! and follows the 
evolution of French tragicomedy out of medieval drama, but shows how, 
adopting romantic elements under the influence of the Italians (though 
perhaps more in the theory than in the actual practice) it culminated in 
Corneille’s Cid. 

In England, while critics deplored the “mongrel” form, playwrights 
could not be shamed out of it, and eventually with Beaumont and Fletcher 
it became respectable. Shakespeare, Mr. Herrick feels, wrote several plays 
that can be classed as tragicomedies—or almost. “[.. .] one may observe 
in Shakespeare the development of English tragicomedy from tragical! 
comedy to a tragicomedy very like tragedy with a happy ending and to a 
tragicomedy similar to pastoral tragicomedy”’ (p. 249). I quote this sentence 
not only to make clear Mr. Herrick’s view but also to indicate a certain 
vagueness of terminology which gave me some trouble. I shall return to 
this point. The plays in question are 4/l’s Well That Ends Well, Measure 
for Measure, Pericles, Cymbeline, and The Winter’s Tale. 

The penultimate chapter deals with English tragicomedy from Fletcher 
through Davenant. This was the heyday of the genre. Mr. Herrick insists 
that Beaumont and Fletcher came at the climax of a gradual development 
and should be given credit, not for having introduced the form, but only 
for having perfected it. This view seems eminently justified by his study. 
The eight characteristics of Fletcherian tragicomedy listed by Waith? can 
be found in Italian, French and English drama preceding Beaumont and 
Fletcher and also in their contemporaries. For this reason, Mr. Herrick 
believes, the question of whether or not Beaumont and Fletcher influenced 
Shakespeare cannot be solved, and consequently nothing can be said on 
this basis about the dates of Shakespeare’s later plays. 

Davenant carried tragicomedy on into the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Dryden, as might be expected, came to renounce the whole theory 


1. H. C. Lancaster, The French Tragicomedy, its Origin and Development from 1552 to 
1628 (Baltimore, 1907) and of course the same author’s French Dramatic Literature in the 
Seventeenth Century (Baltimore, 1929-42). 
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of the form in favor of a more neo-classical conception of drama, although 
his last play was called a tragicomedy since it contained comic elements 
and had a happy ending. After 1700 the mingling of tragic and comic con- 
tinued, but on the basis now of comedy rather than tragedy. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Herrick gives a very clear summary of the 
material he has covered and incidentally straightens out somewhat his 
difficult terminology. In the course of the study it was not always easy to 
know whether he distinguished between tragicomedy, for instance, and 
tragedy with a happy ending, or whether he considered the latter to be a 
type of the former. In the conclusion, however, it seems clear that he means 
to consider the tragedy with a happy ending (a la Cinthio) as weil as 
romantic comedy and the pastoral as types of the tragicomic. It may be 
that consciously or not the image of Fletcherian tragicomedy was the ideal 
model and that other plays often seemed like deviations of one sort or 
another from this norm. One senses that English tragicomedy is the center 
of Mr. Herrick’s study. In any case the fact emerges that one can to a con- 
siderable extent distinguish between Italian, French and English tragi- 
comedy by noting the degree of readiness in each country to accept a rela- 
tively neo-classical form and tone as time went on: in Italy right off, in 
France more slowly, in England never quite completely. This acceptance 
seemed to lead inevitably to the tragedy with a happy ending, all comic 
elements removed. English tragicomedy, says Mr. Herrick, never went far 
beyond the concept of itself as “half tragedy and half comedy.” 

This, then, is an informative book. Many plays are discussed, plots given 
and analysed; there is some criticism of the sort found in Lancaster; there 
are helpful summaries throughout. But I must now come to what seems, 
for me at least, a serious limitation. 

Mr Herrick says in his preface that he has disregarded Spanish drama 
because it “exerted little or no influence upon the development of tragi- 
comedy in either France or England.” This may be true: Lancaster has said 
as much for the French drama. But one would still like to have been able 
to make some comparisons and note some contrasts. The stress is on develop- 
ment, obviously. But the omission has a deeper cause, I believe. Mr. Herrick 
is simply narrating the events and setting down the facts of the manner- 
istic (some would say baroque) phase of a part of European drama. Now 
we need to know events and facts in order to know history, but history is 
not simply events and facts. I am sure I do not need to labor the point. I am 
equally sure that not everyone will agree with me, and I cannot insist that 
Mr. Herrick should have written a book he did not choose to write. But I 
must insist that his book leaves unsaid the greater part of what I should 
like to know about tragicomedy in Europe. If he had wanted truly to 
describe and to understand this drama he could ill have afforded to neglect 
Spain, and if he had wanted to treat it as a European phenomenon he could 
not have neglected her at all. 
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For what, after all, was this strange drama which swept Europe and held 
her attention for two centuries or more? What was the meaning of all these 
complex intrigues, disguises, foundlings, changelings? What were all these 
shipwrecks, captures, prison scenes, separations, false deaths and timely 
reappearances? We are confronted with a drama in which the playwright 
has exploited to the full that freedom which the artist alone possesses. This 
freedom includes the right to refuse al] responsibility to any notion of a 
generally agreed upon reality. Theirs was an independent world. If for a 
time the emergence of the neo-classic pattern was delayed, it was because 
of this veering toward an expressive mode in the interest of what might be 
called a rival rather than an imitative creation. The dramatists discussed 
by Mr. Herrick, rejoicing in their freedom, could vie with each other in 
ingeniousness and imagination. And if the heroine disguised as a man is so 
frequent a figure in this kind of drama, it is precisely because this is a drama 
of things which are not or need not be as they seem; the focus is double— 
one can be a shepherd and a prince at the same time, but the disguise can 
always be removed. Tragicomedy was a drama of infinite mobility, geo- 
graphical, but psychological as well, consistency was not required, and so 
the ending could be happy—the persecutor could relent, and a life of misery 
could be in an instant transformed into one of bliss. The multiple plot 
created almost endless possibilities of complication, misunderstanding, 
criss-cross relationships and double attitudes. And at the same time, if it 
was deftly handled, it displayed the playwright’s craftsmanship. Corneille 
proudly called attention to the fact that in C/itandre he had never lost the 
threads of a plot so complex that the spectator could not be expected to 
follow it upon first seeing the play. 

And the language reflects this self-sufficient quality, this freedom of 
drama to respect only its own laws. The opening speech of La Vida es 
sueno, whose very title is typical, comes to mind. Did ever a lady (disguised 
as a man of course) utter so figurative a complaint, including a pun to top 
it off (“Y apénas llega cuando llega 4 penas’’)? Other examples are the 
“en un dia” and the “de una vez” speeches of the Capitan in E/ Alcalde de 
Zalamea (Jornada II, escena iii). They are really arias. It is true that 
Corneille eventually tried to eliminate this figurative quality from his 
plays, saying that his characters were neither poets nor orators. But that 
he felt the need to do so shows how he reflected the times, and his language 
remains, even so, highly mannered. The language of tragicomedy was 
figurative because the whole drama was figurative, which is simply a way 
of saying that it never pretended to be anything but an illusion. When I 
say my beloved’s cheeks are roses, I do not really mean that they are roses; 
it is only your neo-classicist who will tell me that I am making nonsense 
anyway. This sense of the illusion and of the doubleness in the figurative 
not only characterizes tragicomedy’s whole approach to the theater, but 
as we know, it contributes a major thematic drive. Pfandl, writing of the 
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drama of the Golden Age in Spain,? spoke of its i//usionistische Uberhohung, 
its illusionistic exuberance. It may be that this drama reflected life in all 
its variety, as Ogier claimed in the preface to Jean de Schelandre’s T'yr et 
Sidon, but in another sense it did not reflect life at all; rather it reflected 
the freedom of the imagination and the freedom of the theater. Or one 
could say that it reflected that power which life has of performing its 
own magic and its own miracles, of refusing to be categorised or limited, 
of refusing to attend to the dienséances or to vraisemblance. It is a life most 
of us live unconsciously or imagine for ourselves outside the boundaries of 
our common social restraints. I suppose it is to the sense of this life that 
much of the cinema appeals; and Cocteau has probably best realised it. 
And it is to writers like Cocteau and Giraudoux that the tragicomedy 
seems in essence most related. Mr. Herrick would like to think that it is 
the forerunner of modern drama, by which he means the ordinary play in 
the tradition of Ibsen. But it appears that if we can trace a genealogy for 
standard modern drama at all, it would have to go straight back through 
comedy to Moliére. I can see very little real filiation between tragicomedy 
and eighteenth-century drame, which seems to me to have been born when 
Destouches declared that his comedy instead of satirizing human foibles 
would .celebrate human virtues. The real descendant of tragicomedy is, 
I think, opera, and Mr. Herrick suggests something of the sort in connection 
with the Pastoral. Indeed, in Italy at least, the opera followed much the 
same trend from elaborateness to relative simplicity as we remark in the 
tragicomedy. Moreover in Italy, by the end of the seventeenth century 
opera had driven spoken drama from the boards. The drama was opera. 
And the relation of the subject matter and the conventions of these operas 
to tragicomedy is quite clear.‘ 

However this may be, tragicomedy flourished in the heyday of the poetic 
drama and can only with difficulty be separated from drama in general. 
Even Racine reflects the moment to the extent that his language, however 
economical and moderate in comparison with Corneille’s, is still often pré- 
cieux and is far from the language of even more than ordinary mortals. 
The récit de Théraméne is a masterpiece of fantasy where all of nature does 
Racine’s bidding. And of course there can be no question about Corneille, 
who insisted that the invraisemblable was really the better basis for drama. 
And is not Rodogune, his favorite play, the most incredible of all tragedies 
with a happy ending? This is why I have said elsewhere that Corneille ap- 
proached the drama not from the standpoint of life but from the standpoint 
of the theater. From Médée on, he never lost his interest in magic, and he 
never left off writing comedy, in the sense that his situations are not tragic 
conflicts, but “jams” of his own contrivance. This is not to deny the poetry 
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of his drama of course, and indeed it could be said that what gave all of 
tragicomedy its value was its poetry. Not only its verse, naturally (Mr. 
Herrick gives only English translations, I cannot think why), but also its 
sense of limitless possibility in its expressive creation of an independent 
world. Without it we should not have had some of the best of Shakespeare; 
we should not have had Lope or Calderén; and as I have suggested we 
should not have had Corneille or Racine. Surely this drama deserves more 
than the kind of Lancastrian report Mr. Herrick has given us. But Mr. 
Herrick did what he wanted to do and he must surely be given credit for 
an important part of the spade work. Perhaps this will encourage some out- 
raged Hispanist to re-examine the whole field. 


E. B. O. BorcerHorr 
Princeton University 


Estudios y ensayos gongorinos. Por Damaso Alonso. (Biblioteca Romanica 
Hispanica). Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1955. Pp. 617. 


Perhaps no Spanish poet requires more scholarly elucidation than Gén- 
gora, and certainly no poet has been more fortunate in having the long and 
careful attention of so eminent a scholar as Sr. Damaso Alonso. Since 1927, 
the tercentenary of the poet’s death, Sr. Alonso has dedicated his brilliant 
and incisive critical talent to the revaluation of Géngora and to demon- 
strating that, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, no other European 
literature matched Spain’s development of lyrical poetry in either intensity 
or richness. 

The volume before us presents twenty-seven contributions of varied na- 
ture and tone. Some are historico-cultural; others are textual; still others 
ranging from the essay to the learnedly documented study, treat of stylistic 
and esthetic problems. All, however, are given cohesion and significance 
by their relation to Géngora and by the critic’s systematizing discernment. 

Several of these studies have appeared previously in journals and as 
introductions to editions by Sr. Alonso of Géngora’s works. It is gratifying, 
however, to have these important studies in one convenient volume. Seven 
of the items are entirely new; eight have been considerably enlarged and 
revised; and the remaining twelve have been brought up to date with addi- 
tional notes. The original sources and dates of publication of the reprinted 
items are given in Apéndice III. 

The book is divided into four parts: I. Cuestiones estéticas (all of which 
had been published previously); II. Andlisis estilistico; 111. Cuestiones tex- 
tuales; and 1V. Ambiente y huella (of these eight studies only two are en- 
tirely new). This review will concentrate on the new material, found in 
Parts II and III, though the remainder is just as important for the student 
of Géngora, as can be judged by such titles as: “Claridad y belleza de las 
Soledades,” ‘‘Alusién y elusién en la poesia de Géngora,” “Géngora y la 
censura de Pedro de Valencia,” “La Supuesta imitacién por Géngora de la 
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Fébula de Acis y Galatea,’ “‘Crédito atribuible al gongorista don Martin de 
Angulo y Pulgar.” 

The author’s deep knowledge of the lyric poetry of the Golden Age has 
greatly enriched Part II, which deals with certain symmetric aspects of 
Gongoristic style. In the first of the three chapters of this portion, Sr. Alonso 
presents a careful analysis of Géngora’s use of bilateral symmetry based 
on a chronological study of the sonnets (the chronological list of ‘“‘versos 
bimembres” is given in Apéndice I). The data show that the poet employed 
bilateral symmetry throughout his lifetime, though with less frequency at 
certain periods: “A su entusiasmo por juventud o por engaiiosa ilusién 
vital corresponde una alta proporcién de versos bimembres; a sus desilu- 
siones, un indice bajo” (p. 147). 

This stylistic use of dual balance in a poetic line is traced back to Gén- 
gora’s immediate Castilian predecessors. Sr. Alonso finds that, though it 
appears to a certain extent in the poetry of Garcilaso and more notably 
in that of Cetina and Herrera, Géngora’s particular type is derived di- 
rectly from Petrarch, whose deep esthetic needs tended to express them- 
selves and be moulded in accordance with a balanced system operating in 
a dual contra-balancing movement. Sr. Alonso establishes the fact that in 
the employment of this innovation Géngora followed much the same pro- 
cedure he had followed in developing other characteristics of his style: “No 
inventa: potencializa, que es una forma especial de hallazgo. Géngora rei- 
tera, acumula, acendra, carga de un complejo alusivo los versos bimembres: 
los reitera, como la poesia anterior espafiola jamds lo hizo. [. . .] El ende- 
casilabo bimembre de Géngora es asi una criatura estética superior a todo 
lo que le precede, lo mismo por su hiriente resalte, por su contraste nitido, 
que por su evocadora complejidad de matizacién” (pp. 158-59). 

In the second chapter of Part II, “Funcién estructural de las plurali- 
dades,” Sr. Alonso treats the symmetrical patterns of concepts and phrases 
that are made up of more than two balancing elements. He traces this 
technique of style from Petrarch to baroque poetry as typified in Italy by 
Marino, and in Spain by Géngora. He concludes that: “La misma varia- 
cién desde la base binaria hacia avances ternarios o cuaternarios que era 
frecuente en el cantor de Laura, la encontramos en los dos poetas dos siglos 
y medio posteriores a él. Pero esa técnica ha sido sutilizada, adelgazada, 
enriquecida en mil matices y delicadezas, siempre dentro de una tonalidad 
mas grave en Géngora, siempre con una inclinacién a la galanteria y a un 
brillo exterior y facundo en Marino” (p. 217). He hastens to add, however, 
that in between exists the influence of “el petrarquismo formalista” of the 
sixteenth century. 

“La Correlacién en la poesia de Géngora,” the third chapter on stylistics, 
follows much the same method as that used by Sr. Alonso in a recent book 
published jointly with Carlos Bousofio (Seis calas en la expresién literaria 
espanola, Madrid, 1951). In that work, however, he was primarily con- 
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cerned with this phenomenon in Calderén’s dramatic works whereas in the 
present study he traces the evolution of correlative verse from Petrarch to 
Géngora. He again makes a chronological study of Géngora’s poems and 
finds that the employment of this stylistic form, like his use of bilateral sym- 
metry, appears most frequently in the poet’s early work. Then there is a 
period of lesser frequency, reflecting events in Géngora’s mature life, which 
brought disillusionment, when he wrote little poetry of elevated style but 
chiefly satiric and burlesque verse. This period, however, is followed by a 
renewed employment of balanced style during the first decade of the seven- 
teenth century when the poet was seeking court patronage in Madrid. 
Then once more there is a waning of these stylistic tendencies when, dis- 
illusioned, the poet gave himself over to, more somber themes. The propor- 
tion of symmetry of a correlative naturé in the Polifemo, for instance, sur- 
passes that used in Soledad primera, which, in turn, exceeds that used in 
Soledad segunda and the Panegirico. Since his data show that “la impregna- 
cién maxima de correlaciones y plurimembraciones esta en los sonetos 
petrarquistas juveniles,” Sr. Alonso concludes that these stylistic proce- 
dures cannot properly be considered baroque phenomena; they are typical 
manneristic techniques which Géngora inherited from the Petrarchan tra- 
dition of the sixteenth century (p. 243). 

Side by side with these Petrarchan influences, however, one sees in the 
Polifemo other powerful elements, often in contrast, which provide a new 
fermenting influence: “En el Polifemo ain predominan estos elementos de 
nitida y simétrica exactitud, pero en él apuntan otros nuevos, bullentes y 
distorsionantes” (p. 244). It is because of this tremendous impact of con- 
flicting forces that Sr. Alonso considers the Polifemo to be the outstanding 
example of European baroque poetry: “Estas fuerzas teldricas, esta furia, 
este horror que retuerce el verso y no le deja tiempo de asentarse para 
plurimembracién, es el nuevo elemento que Géngora capta immediata- 
mente, antes quiza que nadie y con mas genio que nadie en Europa. Pero 
el barroquismo no es ese nuevo fermento aislado, sino que es el choque de 
esta convulsién con aquella arménica serenidad: por reflejar concentrada 
como en ningiin otro sitio, esa contradiccién, en el tema de Polifemo y en 
el de Galatea, es por lo que la Fébula de Polifemo es el mds mostrable, el 
mas compactamente genial ejemplo de la poesia barroca europea” (p. 207). 

The new material in Part III is concerned primarily with the re-discovery 
of the Pérez de Rivas MS of Géngora’s poetic works. This MS furnishes 
the only known examples of Géngora’s handwriting used in connection 
with his poetry. (Other examples of his handwriting are limited to letters 
and to signatures on official documents). After describing the physical ap- 
pearance of this unique MS and giving the history of its ownership, Sr. 
Alonso discusses the marginal notes and other corrections made in Gén- 
gora’s own hand, and demonstrates that in at least one case the Chacén 
MS is not to be accepted as having absolute authority. Facsimile reproduc- 
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tions of pertinent portions of the MS permit the reader to check deductions 
for himself. 

It must have been a source of great satisfaction to Sr. Alonso to see this 
MS confirm various conjectures he had made in establishing the original 
version of Soledad primera (the text which Géngora submitted to Pedro de 
Valcacia for criticism). In a forthcoming edition of La Versién primitiva de 
la Soledad primera, Sr. Alonso promises to make known all vy viants of 
this MS; however, the three passages discussed in the present v ume and 
their facsimile reproductions show that the importance of this MS has not 
been exaggerated, for it is ‘al mismo tiempo versién primitiva y final: la 
versién primitiva es lo tachado; por fortuna, tachado de tal modo que 
siempre se puede leer; lo escrito al margen son las corecciones de la versién 

definitiva” (p. 282). 

- “Un soneto mal atribuido a Géngora” shows convincingly that the son- 
net beginning “E] Duque mi sefior se fué a Francia” was not written by 
Géngora, but is rather a satirical answer to Géngora’s earlier sonnet, “El 
Conde mi sefior se fué a Napoles.” 

The concluding textual study, “Esas que me dicté rimas sonoras,” traces 
back to Propertius and Catullus a particular type of hyperbaton found in 
the initial lines of various poems of the Golden Age (the famous ones from 
the Polifemo, from Rodrigo Caro’s Cancién, various ones from poems by 
Quevedo and Francisco Medrano). This device, frequently used in the be- 
ginning of poems dealing with antiquity and archeological ruins, took on 
traditional authority that was respected even in the eighteenth century, a 
period known for its abhorrence of baroque characteristics, and had an 
unexpected survival in some of the poetry of Leandro F. Moratin. 

Sr. Alonso has again placed students of Géngora in great indebtedness 
to him by setting forth this brilliant series of studies, expressed with a 
clarity and conciseness all the more remarkable when one considers the 
complexity of the material involved. 

Eunice Jomner Gates 
Texas Technological College 
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Masterpieces of Old French Literature. By M. Valkhoff. Johannesburg: Witwaters- 
rand University Press, 1956. Pp. ii + 162. This carefully written little volume is not, 
as its title might suggest, an anthology of medieval French literature, but an excel- 
lent, though brief, literary history of the French Middle Ages, designed particularly 
as a readable introduction to the field for university students. As such, it is an 
eminently useful work, for, from his long experience in teaching medieval literature 
both in his native Holland and, more recently, abroad, Professor Valkhoff has 
meticulously distilled the essential materials of a good survey course. 

The work is divided into eight parts, including, together with a substantial Intro- 
duction and a shorter Conclusion, six chapters, each devoted to a particular genre 
(Sacred and Didactic Literature, Epics, Romance, Animal Epic and the Romance 
of the Rose, Lyric Poetry, and Drama) and built around the discussion of one or 
two representative masterpieces (La Vie de Saint Alexis, La Chanson de Roland, Le 
Charroi de Nimes, Lancelot, Le Roman de Renard, Le Roman de la Rose, Le Grand 
Testament, and La Farce de Maitre Pathelin). The work also includes eight illustra- 
tions, a Bibliographical Guide, and an Index of Names and Titles. 

Professor Valkhoff discusses in his Introduction various possible approaches to 
the study of Old French literature—regional, sociological, chronological—and finds 
himself most attracted by a way of observation and description which he calls the 
literary-esthetic method, and which he tries to apply in this book. Since the term is 
used on several occasions throughout the text, it is unfortunate that the distinctive 
features of this method are nowhere precisely defined. It is often difficult, for 
example, to see how this approach differs from what the author calls the literary- 
historical approach and with which we are all most familiar. A glance at Professor 
Valkhoff’s treatment of any genre or literary work will, however, reveal immediately 
that his method—whatever he may choose to call it—is basically historical. He is 
principally occupied with questions of origins (a protestation to the contrary in the 
Introduction notwithstanding) and with the development of genres, themes, and 
movements. Although Professor Valkhoff is apt to say: “Let us turn to the poem 
itself which is more important than all the philological or historical commentaries” 
(p. 55), he almost always finds its real importance to be precisely in those areas. 
The “esthetic” standards by which Professor Valkhoff measures the value of a work 
are, like those of all literary historians, essentially philological and historical in 
nature. This is not to criticize adversely the methods used in this book. As a matter 
of fact, its value to the general reader and to the university student lies precisely in 
the fact that it is grounded firmly in orthodox criticism. One wonders only why 
Professor Valkhoff, while utilizing so dexterously the methods of literary history, 
appears to deprecate the only possible meaningful approach to medieval literature. 

The treatment of the various genres and works is carefully proportioned and 
systematic, thus increasing the utility of the book as a text. It is truly amazing that 
the author has been able to give so accurate a view of the entire field of Old French 
literature in so brief a volume. It would be very difficult to question the choice of 
literary works to be discussed in a work of this size. There obviously was no choice. 
It was perhaps this fact that led Professor Valkhoff to include in his chapter on the 
epic, foredoomed to the domination of the Roland, a discussion also of the Charroi 
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de Nimes. One can only question whether, in so doing, he has not somehow destroyed 
a proper perspective of the epic genre. Certainly, in a work of this nature, the 
Roland is deserving of a more extended treatment than any of the inferior epics. 
One can question also the advisability of introducing into a work of this scope the 
matter of opposing schools of thought, since a full consideration of the evidence 
supporting the differing points of view is not possible. Although, in general, Profes- 
sor Valkhoff’s judgments are judicious and his point of view sound, his facile dis- 
missal of the theories of Lucien Foulet (who is cited as J. Foulet in the Bibliography 
on p. 155) in regard to the sources of the Renard does not, for example, do justice 
to the fine and careful scholarship of that great medievalist. 

The Bibliographical Guide, characterized by its author as “a kind of literary and 
philological ‘first aid’,” is valuable and useful. There are, unfortunately, a few 
startling omissions. Since there exist only two general bibliographies of medieval 
French literature, the omission of Holmes-Cabeen, Critical Bibliography of French 
Literature, I: The Medieval Period (Syracuse, 1947, enlarged edition, 1952) ought 
to be remedied immediately. Useful additions in the field of bibliography would be: 
Woledge, Bibliographie des romans et nouvelles en prose francaise antérieurs a 1500 
(Genéve, 1954) and Williams, 4n Index of Mediaeval Studies Published in Fest- 
schriften (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951). It is strange, in an introductory bibli- 
ography of this type, to find omitted, under manuals, Schwan-Behrens; under 
anthologies, Bartsch-Wiese; under handy dictionaries, Godefroy’s Lexigue. It is to 
be noted also that Robert Bossuat’s Le Moyen Age, which is here cited in its 1931 
edition, was completely revised in 1955. Jessie Crosland’s Medieval French Litera- 
ture, New York, 1956, apparently appeared too late to be included in the bibli- 
ography. (JosepH Patermo, University of Connecticut) 


Baldassare Castigliones “Libro del cortegiano”: Studien zur Tugendauffassung des 
Cinquecento. Von Erich Loos. (Analecta Romanica. Beihefte zu den Romanischen 
Forschungen, Heft 2). Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 1955. Pp. 
v + 235. Ina preliminary critical review of works on Castiglione and the Cortegiano, 
Mr. Loos states that a total interpretation (Gesamtinterpretation) of the book is 
still lacking. He then suggests possible approaches to the Cortegiano; it may be con- 
sidered as a picture of its times, as a moralistic work, as a collection of rules re- 
garding proper behavior, or simply as a work of art. There follows a brief sketch of 
the Cortegiano’s political and social background and of Castiglione’s life and person- 
ality. Then Mr. Loos gives a detailed analysis of the book, taking up one by one all 
items treated in it. The third part of his study consists in an “Attempt at a Total 
Interpretation” (Versuch einer Gesamtinterpretation), and the book closes with some 
short concluding remarks. 

One may object to the way in which Mr. Loos presents his material. He bases 
his analysis of the contents of the Cortegiano on words rather than ideas. He takes 
words like onore, virti, modestia, mediocrita, etc., and discusses, in one chapter, the 
different uses Castiglione makes of each. Mediocrita, for instance, means in some 
places the golden rule, i.e. moderation; in other places it means mediocrity (pp. 
109-12). Modestia may mean modesty (the quality of being unpretending), or 
bashfulness, and in one place it designates a courtier’s shrewd calculation in refusing 
a gift offered him by his prince in order to be offered a more precious one (p. 114). 
Also, when Castiglione calls Homer é/ primo poeta eroico, that has evidently very 
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little to do with the virti eroica of the good prince (p. 146). One may also disagree 

with some of Mr. Loos’ judgments and conclusions. For example, he assumes 

Castiglione’s psychological insight from some extremely superficial and trite general- 
_ izations regarding French and Spanish national character (p. 185). 

Yet Mr. Loos’ book gives such a thorough analysis of the Cortegiano, it contains 
such a wealth of information, so many valuable references, it is written with so 
much love and enthusiasm for its subject, that it is hard to imagine a work better 
suited to arouse interest in, and to serve as an introduction to, the Libro del corte- 
giano. Czoniczer, Barnard College) 


Manual de bibliografia de la literatura espatiola. Segundo fasciculo de la primera parte. 
Por Homero Seris. Syracuse, New York: Centro de Estudios Hispdnicos, 1954. 
Pp. xiii + 423-1086. This volume, as the pagination indicates, contains the section 
on “Cultura, arte y folklore” which could not be published in 1948 with the first 
fascicle (see my review in RR, XLI [1950], 232-34), plus a “Suplemento”’ of items 
to be added to the three main sections “Obras generales,”’ “Obras bio-bibliograficas,’ 
and “Géneros literarios.” There is also a section of up-to-date “Citimas adiciones,” 
and an “Indice alfabético” of 141 pages which now greatly facilitates use of the 
entire volume. Some 25 new subjects have been added which range from “Litera- 
tura espafiola fuera de Espafia,” through “Ortoepia,” to “Literatura gramofénica, 
archivo de la palabra.” 

One of the most important divisions of the first fascicle was that on “Cancioneros”’ 
with some 114 catalogued, far more than any previous list; it has now been expanded 
with the addition of 33 new cancioneros dating from the fitteenth to the seventeenth 
century. Here and throughout the work, the bibliographer has done far more than 
accumulate a list of entries; he has often provided considerable pertinent information 
varying in length from a paragraph to two pages. Where modern works are involved, 
critical reviews are frequently cited. 

Although a bibliography which includes such a wide variety of topics must of 
necessity be selective, some critics will wonder at the inclusion or omission of certain 
items. Also questions are bound to arise about controversial subjects. For example, 
in the short section on art theory (pp. 520-22) nearly a page is given to strong 
criticism of contemporary art, especially the opinions of Salvador Dali. Again, in 
no. 8580 it is stated of a book by Siquieros: “Las paginas mds interesantes son 
aquellas en que ataca a Picasso.” Fortunately, however, subjective criteria are 
seldom evident. 

In the new section entitled “Cultura,” one of the most interesting divisions is 
that on “La Cultura espafiola en el destierro” (pp. 428-32). At the beginning are 
listed the distinguished exiles whose labors did so much to raise the cultural level 
in Spain prior to the civil war. Professor Seris has performed a real service by re- 
minding us now of these men. “La cultura en Espafia bajo el régimen actual” 
(pp. 432-37) gives a rather drab picture of intellectual life in present-day Spain, 
but a certain unrest can be noted, particularly among the youth, and we are re- 
minded that Spain’s old problems still exist. 

For the professor and graduate student in search of topics for theses and disserta- 
tions, the author suggests a variety of fresh fields for investigation: ‘“Piropos,”’ 
“Cronologia,” “Libros prohibidos y censura,” “Biografias de caligrafos,” ‘““Genealo- 
gia v heraldica,” “Biografia novelada,” “Filigranas,” “Romances en América,” 
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“Romances judeo-espafioles,”’ ‘Poesia germanesca,” “Poesia macarrénica,” ‘‘Serra- 
nillas,” “Glosas,” “Hagiografia,” “‘Geografia literaria,” “Fabulas,” “Ciencia de la 
literatura,” “Literatura y arte,” “Literatura y ciencia,” “Metdforas, imagenes y 
similes,” “‘Alegoria y simbolismo,” “EEmblemas o empresas,” “Mitologia en litera- 
tura.” 

The monumental proportions of this projected seven-volume bjbliography, can 
already be seen in the parts published. The second volume, Lengvaje, will soon go 
to press and work on,the others is well advanced. Professor Seris has had to redo the 
bibliographical work of a lifetime since coming to the United States. Great industry 
is reflected in the results. The Centro de Estudios Hispdnicos has expanded its 
facilities and a bibliography of Latin American literature is also in preparation, in 
collaboration with Professor Otto Olivera. The present volume, like its predecessor 
in which only some ten minor typographical errors have been reported to date, is 
remarkably accurate and attractively presented. (D. W. McPueerers, Syracuse 
University) 


Bibliographie des euvres d’Estienne Pasquier. Par D. Thickett. (Travaux d’Hu- 
manisme et Renaissance, XXI) Genéve: Droz, 1956. Pp. 184; Estienne Pasquier: 
Choix de lettres sur la littérature, la langue et la traduction. Publiées et annotées par 
D. Thickett. Genéve: Droz, 1956. Pp. xxxiii + 60. This bibliography presenting the 
works of a famous historian, jurist, critic, letter-writer, poet, and political figure of 
the Renaissance is most welcome, for, since Léon Feugére’s brief bibliography in 
1849, scholarship in the last hundred years has considerably augmented the source 
material. 

The book is divided into five parts: Introduction, signed works of the author, 
anonymous works, appendices, and indices. Dr. Thickett was unable to find any 
extant MSS of the Recherches or of the printed Lettres. No one edition is completely 
reliable. She estimates that about a third of Pasquier’s works in prose and verse was 
anonymous. She has set herself the task of discovering and listing the anonymous 
works which may be attributed to Pasquier. These may be classified under three 
types: a) praise of tolerance; b) political advice to the king on the art of governing; 
c) attacks on the Jesuits. She lists 18 editions of the Recherches, 6 editions of the 
Lettres, 3 each of the French and Latin verses, and 169 editions of the anonymous 
works. Although Pasquier owed his chief reputation in France to the Recherches, 
he was more widely known abroad for his Catéchisme des Fésuites. The six appendices 
contain the replies of the Jesuits to the controversial works of Pasquier, works in 
defense of Pasquier, various recueils of minor works, verses of Pasquier in the 
Mémoires of L’Estoile, critical studies of Pasquier, and unpublished texts. The un- 
published texts consist of two letters, one to Loisel in 1582, one to the chancelier de 
Bellieore in 1602, and an undated poem, entitled Pour ’Université contre les Fésuites. 
The seven indices make it possible to consult not only the works, printers, and 
editors, but also collective recuei/s, persons, places and libraries. This most valuable 
feature of the book will facilitate the task of future investigators. 

The care with which Dr. Thickett has compiled this rich collection of documents 
enables us to check errors in other books which might otherwise pass unnoticed. 
For example, Bolgar in The Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries (Cambridge, 
1954) lists in an appendix several Latin translations of Plutarch supposedly pub- 
lished by Pasquier in 1546. As no mention of these is to be found in Miss Thickett’s 
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bibliography and since Pasquier could have been only seventeen at the time, we 
may assume that Bolgar is in error. 

The Choix de lettres contains letters carefully selected from the most complete 
recueils of correspondence addressed to more than 120 persons on a great variety of 
subjects. Dr. Thickett claims that Pasquier should be considered the first of the 
literary critics of France. A number of the letters written after 1582 have the form 
of essays and reveal the influence of Montaigne. The three divisions under which 
the letters are classified: literature, language, and translation are each preceded by 
an introductory essay in which the editor provides a brief historical background and 
an evaluation of the importance of the subjects treated. The biographical notes 
on each correspondent contain much valuable information on many rather obscure 
figures of the Repaissance. The explanatory notes on persons mentioned in the 
letters are almost too complete since many refer to writers wel! known to every 
student of the period. On the other hand, the elucidation of recondite allusions and 
little known contemporary personnages is one of the most valuable features of the 
book. The bibliographical notes range from a brief mention of the most important 
works of the author and monographs dealing with his work to a rather detailed list 
of references. As examples of the second type of notes, one might mention the 
bibliography on Ramus which includes W. G. Ong’s projected studies and a listing 
of books and articles on the art of translation. 

The subject-matter of the letters presented covers the paramount interests of a 
scholar and of a jurist wit literary interests. Letter 1 from book XVIII is the famous 
criticism of Montaigne for using too many gasconisms and for speaking too much 
of himself in the third book of the Essays. Dr. Thickett points out that Pasquier’s 
inability to understand what Montaigne meant by “diversion” showed that he 
failed to grasp the meaning of the third book. Letter 1c from Book XVIII, written 
to the Comte de Chasteauneuf, expresses Pasquier’s pleasure in reading the Astrée 
and helps us to understand the popularity which this book enjoyed among con- 
temporary readers. In Letter 14 from Book XVIII written to Scévole de Sainte- 
Marthe Pasquier voices his disapproval of Ronsard’s poems to Marie and Héléne 
which appear to him to be written solely to please courtiers. His advice concerning 
the preparation of a poet resembles closely the program of the Pléiade (innutrition). 
He criticizes the diction of Ronsard and Baif, especially the pedantic neologisms of 
the latter. 

In the second group of letters on language, Pasquier opposes the linguistic in- 
novators and ranges himself on the side of conservatives, such as Henri Estienne, 
Théodore de Béze, and Guillaume des Autels. He concedes that superfluous etymo- 
logical letters should be dropped. In Letter 2, Book I, to Turnébe he defends 
French against Latin and Greek as a literary language and uses some of the same 
arguments as Du Bellay. The time saved from abandoning the attempt to become 
proficient in Latin and Greek could be profitably spent on acquiring more knowl- 
edge of science and philosophy. In Letter 12, Book II, to M. de Kerquifinen he 
proposes to enrich the language by borrowing from the dialects as Estienne and the 
Pléiade advocated, but he goes even farther than the others by suggesting borrowing 
from Spanish. In this respect he is a precursor of Brantéme. Like Estienne, he cau- 
tions against the indiscreet use of Italianisms. In Letter 6 of Book XI, to Odet 
Turnébe as in a preceding letter to Cujas, Pasquier expresses his distrust of transla- 
tions since they quickly become obsolete. It is curious that in this letter, which Dr. 
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Thickett dates 1576, Pasquier makes no mention of the plan proposed by Frangois 
de Nesmond, Professor of Law at the University of Poitiers in 1555, for the transla- 
tion of Roman law into French. Since Pasquier felt that many Latin titles and the 
names of public officials were untranslatable, he would scarcely have approved so 
bold an enterprise. In the same letter (p. 135), he makes a sharp distinction between 
ancient oratory and the pleas of lawyers in the sixteenth century, by stating that 
contemporary legal arguments are not designed to persuade like those of Cicero. 
“Que si nous voulions nous donner la loy de cajoler [. . .] nous appresterions a rire 
a chacun.” 

The volume has a good index and a glossary of difficult words. The diligence and 
accuracy with which Dr. Thickett has prepared this edition merit comparison with 
the famous P. S. Allen edition of the correspondence of Erasmus. (Linton C. 
Stevens, University of Alabama) 


The Grand Mademoiselle. By Francis Steegmuller. New York: Farrar, Strauss and 
Cudahy, 1956. Pp. 308. Reviewing this work in the New York Times of January 8, 
1956 Albert Guérard reflected a traditional view when he remarked that the memoirs 
of Mademoiselle de Montpensier possess “no commanding literary value.” This 
tradition somehow seems to perpetuate itself regarding that period’s memoirs in 
general, no doubt accounting for the fact that (with the exception of Retz and La 
Rochefoucauld) the latter are conspicuously absent from most literary manuals. 
Actually, the scarcity of critical studies regarding the style and psychology of many 
memoirs raises the question whether this lack of attention is justified. 

Francis Steegmuller has written a readable historical novel, but one that con- 
tributes little or nothing to the filling of the gap. The literary aspects of Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier’s work are of little concern to the author, who is primarily 
interested in events; and it is not entirely clear whether this interest centers prin- 
cipally on the historical background or on biographical material likely to appeal to 
readers of fiction. The biographer’s quotation of Vigny’s Cing-Mars (p. 21, n.) in 
relation to the execution of De Thou and his companion is, at any rate, hardly 
reassuring as to his historical approach. 

The principal sources for The Grand Mademoiselle are the successive editions of 
the memoirs themselves (pp. 307-308), besides the studies on Mademoiselle by 
Arvéde Barine and the monographs by the Duc de La Force, “in addition to general 
and minor works.” Three or four works, not specifically mentioned by Mr. Steegmul- 
ler, presumably figure in the last category. Edouard Monnais’ Notice sur Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier et sur ses mémoires, in the Michaud-Poujoulat edition (1836-39), 
gives a clear historical outline of the subject matter together with a useful presenta- 
tion of relevant biographical data. The earlier Petitot-Monmerqué edition (1820-29) 
contains a similar, if much wordier, summary by Petitot ainé. Mademoiselle has 
been subject to a searching psychological analysis by Sainte-Beuve (Causeries du 
lundi, 111, 503-25), and in the field of readable biographies there is André Ducasse’s 
La Grande Mademoiselle, la plus riche héritiere d’Europe, 1627-1693 (Paris, ca. 
1937). One might regret that the author did not use material which could have pro- 
vided a novel approach: for instance, Eugéne Griselle’s Maisons de la Grande 
Mademoiselle et de Gaston d’Orléans son pére (Paris, 1912). This little book, based 
on material from volume 380 of the Mélanges Clairambault, contains interesting 
and precise details about personnel rosters and expenditures for the various ac- 
tivities in the princely households. Focussing on men and women of less exalted 
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rank, a historical novel constructed around data of this kind could shed valuable 
light on the immediate background of the grands personnages and thereby introduce 
a welcome fresh element. 

As historical novels go, nevertheless, Mr. Steegmuller’s book certainly has 
merits. Unlike some earlier works—such as Théodore Muret’s highly fanciful two- 
volume Mademoiselle de Montpensier: Histoire du temps de la Fronde (Bruxelles, 
1836), or the four-act comédie historique called La Grande Mademoiselle by Delaquys 
and Gumpel, published in L’J//ustration in 1939—it is reliable, and provides enter- 
taining reading for the public of non-specialists for which it was clearly intended. 
(Fe.ix R. Freupmann, University of Connecticut, Stamford Branch) 


Jean-Pierre de Crousaz (1663-1750) et le conflit des idées au siecle des lumiéres. Par 
Jacqueline E. de La Harpe. (University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, 47.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1955. Pp. 281. Dans la 
courte préface qu'il a donnée a ce livre le regretté Danicl Mornet avouait n’avoir 
lu de Crousaz que ses Nouvelles Maximes sur l'éducation des enfants, \ecture a 
laquelle, d’ailleurs, il avait été amené incidemment au cours de ses recherches sur 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Ce n’est donc pas se déconsidérer que d’ignorer |’ceuvre 
pourtant immense mais confuse, et jusqu’au nom de cet écrivain suisse, et le livre de 
Mile de La Harpe nous entraine dans un véritable voyage de découverte qui fait 
une partie de son intérét. Professeur de l’Académie de Lausanne, dont il devint plus 
tard recteur, professeur a |’Université de Groningue, précepteur des princes de la 
Maison de Hesse, 4 Cassel, correspondant, puis membre associ+, de l’Académie des 
Sciences de Paris et de celle de Bordeaux, Crousaz a été, en fait, avec bien des 
vicissitudes, une mani¢re de grand homme dans so. petit pays. Sa réputation 
dépassa méme les frontiéres de la Confédération Helvétique puisqu’on le voit 
entretenant une correspondance flatteuse avec J. 3. Rousseau, Louis Racine, 
Fontenelle, avec des savants trés authentiques corame |’abbé Nollet, Réaumur, 
Bernoulli, sans compter les princes, les pasteurs, e* :ucsi ce cardinal Passionnei que 
i’on rencontre parfois ailleurs dans les études littéraires sur le dix-huitiéme siécle. 
Ecrivant et non sans compétence sur toutes sortes de sujets, Crousaz se trouve 
ainsi comme un des témoins des remous et, assez souvent, des grands conflits d’idées 
qui ont agité la premiére moitié du siécle. Il a méme, sur quelques points, pris part 
a la lutte; mais il ne semble pas que son action ait été profonde ni durable. Ce 
ministre du Saint-Evangile, qui de par sa formation s’exprime fort lourdement, et 
que ses convictions enferment tout de méme dans une orbite assez étroite, a été 
bientdt de toutes parts dépassé et débordé. Aussi bien Mlle de La Harpe n’exagére- 
t-elle pas ses mérites et le juge-t-elle avec équité. Elle a apporté a sa tache une 
admirable conscience. II s’agissait en effet de lire d’abord une foule de volumes 
indigestes, dé dépouiller une énorme correspondance encore inédite, de frayer 
des chemins nouveaux dans tout ce terrain encore mal ou point du tout exploré, 
d’extriquer enfin de cette ceuvre en partie caduque ce qui pouvait avoir pour nous 
valeur de témoignage ou de document. Bien que nul précédent ne la guidat dans 
cette difficile entreprise, elle a su se garder de |’enthousiasme naif dans lequel 
tombent souvent les découvreurs de faux grands hommes dont la postérité semble 
avoir ignoré les mérites. 

Mlle de La Harpe nous offre dans la premiére partie de son travail une biographie 
trés complete, trés chargée méme, de Crousaz, fondée presque enti¢rement sur des 
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documents originaux et des fonds d’archives. Sans doute cette histoire de Crousaz 
était-elle nécessaire pour le situer dans son milieu et dans son temps, dans ses rela- 
tions avec ses contemporains, et justifier |’action qu’elle lui attribue dans les diverses 
spheres scientiques et littéraires ot il exerga son infatigable activité. Mais je crains 
que, sur ce point, Mlle de La Harpe n’ait montré trop de scrupule et qu’elle n’ait 
pas su faire le choix indispensable entre les grands traits de caractére, les grandes 
lignes d’action, et le détail anecdotique. Elle ne nous fait grace de rien. Elle n’a 
pas vu qu’un traitement différent s’imposait lorsqu’il s’agit de ces hommes “‘con- 
sidérables,” dont parle Sainte-Beuve, et au sujet desquels “il faut oser tout voir, 
tout regarder, ou au moins tout indiquer,” et les écrivains de troisitme ou quatriéme 
zone dont seules nous importent leurs modestes contributions 4 |’histoire générale 
des idées. Que l’abbé Ledieu nous raconte avec sa candeur habituelle que Bossuet 
a pris médecine un matin; que Formey révéle non sans malice que Voltaire volait 
des bouts de chandelle au Roi de Prusse, aucun de ces détails ne nous parait superflu. 
Mais que Crousaz aime le vin et |’eau de Groningue, qu’il boive du chocolat, et 
surtout que Mme Crousaz souffre de vapeurs et de rhumatismes, voila qui nous 
laisse parfaitement indifférents! En fait l’intérét de ces pages réside non pas dans 
ce qui fait leur objet propre mais dans des matiéres subsidiaires. Elles nous offrent, 
par exemple, un tableau de plus et des preuves nouvelles du régime presque in- 
tolérable que le Consistoire imposait 4 Berne et 4 Genéve, régime dont bientét 
Voltaire et Rousseau vont connaitre les douceurs mais dont on s’étonne que 
Crousaz, profondément chrétien et ministre du Saint-Evangile, ait eu lui aussi 4 
subir les vexations. On y voit aussi le prestige qu’exergaient dans cette Suisse, 
condamnée par les circonstances indiquées plus haut et par sa situation géographique 
a rester un peu en dehors des grands mouvements d’idées, les grands centres in- 
tellectuels étrangers, Leyde, Rotterdam, Londres, Paris surtout. On y observe, non 
sans surprise, |’empire absolu d’une scolastique décadente 4 Lausanne et a Berne 
tout comme dans la faculté de théologie de Paris. En vérité ce long exposé remplit 
mal les promesses du titre car ce qu’on y apergoit partout ce sont moins des con- 
flits d’idées que des conflits de caractéres et de personnes. Vaniteux, brouillon, 
susceptible a l’excés, d’un commerce évidemment difficile, 4 Lausanne, comme a 
Groningue, comme a Cassel, Crousaz semble se débattre dans de perpétuelles et 
souvent dérisoires disputes. 

La seconde partie de ce livre, consacrée 4 la correspondance, retient davantage 
notre attention. Ce n’est pas que Crousaz y apparaisse particuli¢rement profond ou 
novateur. Mais il nous apporte souvent |’écho des grands problémes scientifiques 
qui en France et en Angleterre passionnaient |’opinion. Les contributions propres 
du pédant suisse sur ce terrain nous paraissent ou fausses ou médiocres, car la 
physique cartésienne dans laquelle il s’obstine le pousse dans des voies sans issue. 
Il arrive a plus de justesse dans le domaine de la philosophie lorsque des idées de 
Locke ou ses propres réflexions lui fournissent la matiére de sages conclusions. 
Quant aux controverses religieuses, qui occupent une part importante de cette 
correspondance, elles nous retiennent surtout parce qu’elles servent de commentaire, 
commentaire souvent passionné, aux ouvrages de Crousaz sur ces mémes sujets. 
Mais ce qui étonne, et ce qui prouve les limites de ce savant de cabinet, c’est qu’on 
ne rencontre jamais chez lui la moindre évidence qu’il s’inquiéte des problémes 
sociaux qui ailleurs troublaient les esprits et les consciences. On serait en fait tenté 
de croire que |’intérét de cette correspondance tient moins a la personne de son 
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auteur qu’a celles de ses destinataires. Les amateurs de curiosités scientifiques 
pourront peut-étre y trouver quelques lumiéres sur |’état des sciences 4 cette Epoque 
mais l’histoire des idées s’en trouvera peu enrichie. 

Avec la troisiéme partie qui traite proprement des ceuvres, Mile de La Harpe 
arrive enfin au coeur de son sujet. Elle nous montre, par ses écrits, Crousaz mélé 
A quelques-uns des grands courants d’idées de son époque, faisant parfois figure de 
novateur, parfois aussi, comme dirait Lanson, d’arriéré et d’attardé. Il a, avec 
beaucoup de courave et de persévérance, attaqué la vieille scolastique qui régnait 
encore a |’Académie de Lausanne, et il |’a remplacée par une méthode cartésienne 
qui faisait une part considérable a la méthode géométrique. Cinquante ans plus 
tét, une telle réforme aurait été une nouveauté. Mais a |’époque de Crousaz, le 
cartésianisme attaqué a la fois par Locke et par Newton, depuis longtemps affaibli 
par les progrés des sciences, craquait de toutes parts. Ce n’est que vers la fin de sa 
vie que Crousaz se ralliera enfin au newtonianisme. Sa logique est cartésienne comme 
celle de Port-Royal de laquelle d’ailleurs il s’inspire. Tous ses autres ouvrages, en 
dehors des démonstrations scientifiques, se proposent des fins apologétiques plutét 
que philosophiques. S’il part en guerre contre Bayle, dans son Examen du 
pyrrhonisme ancien et moderne et ses Nouvelles Lettres de Pierre Bayle, c’est parce 
qu’il voit en lui un “pyrrhoniste,” qui sape les fondements de la religion. Ce qu’il 
reproche a Leibniz et a son disciple Wolff, ce n’est pas le monisme, mais le fatalisme 
qui découlait de |’harmonie préétablie. I] reste enfin, ce qui me parait la partie la 
plus valable de |l’ceuvre de Crousaz, ses écrits pédagogiques auxquels on aurait 
voulu que Mlle de La Harpe consacrat de plus amples commentaires. Disciple de 
Montaigne et de Locke, de Fénelon aussi lorsqu’il traite de |’éducation des filles, 
on trouve partout chez lui du bon sens, une observation solide, des idées souvent 
nouvelles, que Rousseau va populariser. I] reste que, malgré tant de faiblesses 
attachées a son auteur plut6t qu’a son livre, ce travail de Mlle de La Harpe zeprésente 
une importante contribution 4 |’histoire des idées en Europe. On ne peut que louer 
l’étendue et la solidité de ses connaissances, non seulement, bien sr, dans ce qui 
fait l’objet de son étude, mais dans tous les domaines périphériques oX Crousaz 
l’entraine a sa suite. Chaque fois qu’il touche a quelque courant scientifique, philoso- 
phique ou littéraire, Mlle de La Harpe situe exactement ce courant, le caractérise, 
nomme les auteurs et les ceuvres qui en marquent |’état actuel ou les progrés. Livre 
enfin de bonne et solide critique, sensé et impartial, qui sait juger avec sérénité, 


nuangant lorsqu’il le faut et les éloges et les critiques. (Fernanp Via, Fordham 
University) 


Le Drame romantique et ses grands créateurs (1827-1839). Par Maurice Descotes. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France [19¢5]. Pp. 376. This study attempts to 
show that the French romantic drama cannot be understood and interpreted with- 
out a knowledge of the theatrical conditions, of the interdependence of author and 
actors, and of the critical and public reaction obtaining at that time. 

A brief summary of the organization of the book cannot possibly convey a true 
impression of the richness of the author’s knowledge. The reader has the feeling 
that M. Descotes has read everything which could be of possible pertinence to the 
production of the romantic plays, and that his main problem must have been to 
confine his discussion to reasonable limits. 

In Part I of the main body of the work, entitled “Le Théatre Frangais et le drame 
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romantique (1827—1831),”’ we have a detailed study of the composition and working 
conditions of the troupe at the Comédie-Frangaise. We are given biographical and 
character sketches of such players as Talma, Samson, Firmin, Joanny, and Mlle 
Mars. We trace the preparation, casting, rehearsals, and production of Henri III 
et sa cour, Le More de Venise and Hernani. In these chapters the author presents a 
day-by-day and almost hour-by-hour account of the actions, problems, defeats, and 
victories of all who were concerned in the productions. These beginnings of the 
romantic movement at the Théatre-Frangais are of intense interest. 

Part II, “Les Grands Interprétes du drame romantique (1831—1834),” continues 
the same sort of detailed treatment for the next period, when romantic authors 
turned to the Odéon and the boulevard theaters. We are given long descriptions of 
the background and careers of the three most famous interpreters of romantic roles, 
Frédérick Lemaitre, Marie Dorval, and Bocage. This leads to a discussion of the 
history, reputation and success of the Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin and the 
other boulevard theaters. We are then taken backstage for a description of the 
frantic preparations, rehearsals, and disputes which preceded the productions, for 
example, of Antony, of La Maréchale d’Ancre, and of Marion de Lorme. We see 
Vigny, Hugo and Dumas each pushing his respective favorite, Marie Dorval, 
Juliette Drouet and Ida Ferrier, with results not always happy for the success of 
the plays. 

In Part III, “La Confrontation définitive (1834-1839),” the author continues 
in the same vein for the final period. He emphasizes here that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, dramatists neglected psychological or artistic effects in order to compose 
scenes in which the actors could obtain applause. This led to a great deal of repetition 
and self-imitation in the various plays and thereby to a decline in the popularity of 
the movement. In this period we are shown the development, among other plays, 
of Chatterton, Angelo, Kean and Ruy Bilas. Finally, with the appearance and success 
of Rachel, we are brought full circle to the rehabilitation of the popularity of the 
Comédie-Frangaise and the classical repertoire. 

In his Conclusion the author notes that such outstanding actors as Lemaitre, 
Dorval, and Bocage had difficulty in subordinating themselves to a literary text, as 
is necessary in the classical repertoire; they rendered great service to the drame, 
however, partly by causing the acceptance of emotional interpretations and at- 
titudes, but largely by influencing authors to conceive their works through a con- 
scious or unconscious image of the interpreters: “[.. . ] on a vu comment, aux yeux 
de Hugo ou de Dumas, Mlle Georges s’identifiait avec les reines, Dorval avec les 
amoureuses, Frédérick avec les brillants chevaliers, les capitaines d’aventure. Les 
attitudes prises par Buridan, par Lucréce Borgia, par la Tisbe, leurs larmes, leurs 
cris de passion, appartenaient beaucoup plus qu’avx personnages eux-mémes, aux 
interprétes qui les avaient créés, qui créeraient d’autres réles semblables” (pp. 
345-46). M. Descotes concludes by emphasizing that the dramatic character, how- 
ever alive he may be in the mind of the author, truly exists only when animated and 
interpreted by an actor. 

Special mention should be made of the impressive bibliography appended to 
the book. This will be most useful to anyone working in the period; it collects in one 
convenient place reference works which are not at all well known and frequently 
very rare. The work that has gone into this bibliography serves to emphasize by 
contrast the unfortunate lack of an index. A few other disappointments in a work 
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of such broad scope must be noted. Since the study was presented as a thesis for the 
Doctorat ¢s Lettres, it is perhaps understandable that the footnotes are too obtrusive. 
Moreover, excessive quotation from contemporary accounts and the resulting de- 
pendence upon the words of others give an unfair impression of timidity on the 
part of the author in reaching his own appraisals. The author occasionally mentions 
parodies of romantic plays and uses them to emphasize certain faults in the originals; 
this is a very fertile field indeed, and it is to be regretted that he did not use the 
method more frequently, perhaps instead of some of the repetitive citation of con- 
temporary critical comment. 

In several places we find the thread of development interrupted to such an extent 
by anecdotes and extraneous discussions that the reader loses the main line of 
thought. The rather complicated method of organization does not help matters. 

There is little that can be called new or startling in the book. It is not unusual 
for dramatists to write vehicles especially suited to contemporary actors; this 
has been done from Shakespeare’s time to the present day. Few thoughtful 
critics would deny M. Descotes’ main theses: that the players influenced the 
romantic dramatists, and that the significance and artistic value of any play are 
to be interpreted in the light of its stage production and of the theatrical condi- 
tions of the time. He is quite justified in reminding us of the danger of forgetting the 
importance of the living theater when we interpret plays from their literary texts 
alone. 

Although this is, as I am sure the author would agree, a work almost entirely 
of compilation, the result of so much detail is to re-create the era with great vivid- 
ness. I know of no single book that offers better insight into the strictly theatrical 
history of the period. (C. Beaumont Wicks, University of Alabama) 


Miss Howard: La Femme qui fit un empereur. Par Simone André-Maurois. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1956. Pp. 320. History books do not give us much information about 
Miss Howard. She is sometimes referred to as the beautiful English actress who 
(though not so famous as the notorious Countess of Castiglione) was one of the 
favorites of Napoleon III by whom she was named Countess of Beauregard. As a 
matter of fact, the Countess of Beauregard, mee Harriet Howard, was neither 
Harriet, nor Howard, nor Beauregard. Mme Simone André-Maurois, in her ex- 
cellent biography, which, although solidly founded on facts, reads like a detective 
novel, has succeeded in unveiling most of the data carefully hidden at the time by 
the main character of the story. 

The “Countess of Beauregard” was born in Brighton in 1823. Her real name was 
Elizabeth Ann Naryett. She left her middle-class, conservative family at fifteen 
to become an actress and a femme entretenue. She then took the name of Miss 
Howard. She had two lovers, one of whom, immensely rich and already married, 
settled on her (and his illegitimate son) a very large fortune. In 1846, she met in a 
London salon a mysterious, sensuous, ambitious exile: Prince Louis-Napoleon. It 
was love at first sight. She left her protector and was Napoleon’s mistress during 
the next seven years. Since Napoleon was poor, she put her fortune at his disposal 
and those considerable sums of money financed, for the most part, the political 
campaigns of 1848 and 1851. Thus, it can be truthfully said, as Mme Maurois puts 
it in the subtitle of her book, that Miss Howard did “create an Emperor.” During 
the Second Republic she was very near to the heart of the Prince-Président and 
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very much envied, despised or criticized by French politicians, statemen and cour- 
tiers. We find her variously described as an intrigante, a favorite, a courtisane, a 
créature. . . 

In 1853 Napoleon III wanted to found a dysnasty. Like his famous uncle, he had 
to get rid of a woman whom he had loved very much in order to try and get an 
Imperial heir. He reimbursed the lady, however, through the nation’s Treasury for 
all the sums he had borrowed from her. 

Miss Howard was thirty, and one of the most beautiful women in Europe. She 
dutifully married, in deference to the orders of Napoleon, but made a very unhappy 
mariage de convenance with a well-born Englishman, Mr. Trelawny, who soon 
left her. She then retired to her estate of Beauregard near Paris and lived there with 
dignity the remaining ten years of her life. She died in 1865 at the age of forty-two. 
Napoleon had probably been her only love and to the last she had remained faithful 
to him. 

From Mme Maurois’s biography emerges the sad and moving picture of a woman 
in love with a man lost in a dream of power, of a very human and tender creature, 
unable to marry the man she loved and condemned to live, in France as well as in 
England, en marge de la société. 

The background of the story is no less interesting then the story itself: politics 
and the intellectual and social life of the times are vividly shown, and some of the 
secondary characters (Lord Seymour, for instance, Prosper Mérimée, and, of course, 
Eugénie de Montijo, the unhappy rival of Elizabeth Ann) are brilliantly depicted. 
(Prerre Bropin, Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, New York) 


La Novela realista mexicana. Por Joaquina Navarro. México: Compafiia General 
de Ediciones, 1955. Pp. 333. The Mexican novel has sired a considerable body of 
bibliographical and critical studies in recent years. A number of individual authors 
—Lizardi, Delgado, Gamboa, Azuela—have received extensive and repeated treat- 
ment. Several general and particularized bibliographies have brought some order 
out of a jumble of dubious titles and incomplete and inaccurate data. Manuel 
Pedro Gonzalez (Trayectoria de la novela en México, 1951) and J. F. Arias- 
Campoamor (Novelistas de Méjico, 1952) have given broad coverage to the genre 
from the debatable product of colonial precursors to the latest Lanz Duret award. 
For specific periods and forms there are the studies by J. Lloyd Read (The Mexican 
Historical Novel, 1826-1970, 1939), Mariano Azuela (Cien afios de novela mexicana, 
1947), J. S. Brushwood (The Romantic Novel in Mexico, 1954), F. Rand Morton 
(Los Novelistas de la Revolucién mexicana, 1949), and Ralph E. Warner (Historia 
de la novela mexicana en el siglo XIX, 1953). 

The present contribution is the first attempt to isolate and analyze fully the 
product of a period inadequately presented heretofore. No one critic had yet given 
a balanced and complete view of the realist novel. What is more, few, apparently, 
had read all of the novels cited in their studies. The dependence of one on the other 
was all too obvious, and even the casual reader became aware of repeated borrow- 
ings and foregone conclusions, with only occasional attempts at a precise applica- 
tion of terms and at something n.ore than sweeping generalities regarding Mexico’s 
debt to the French (Flaubert, Zola) and Spanish (Pereda, Galdés, Pardo, Bazan) 
realists and naturalists. 


Miss Navarro begins with a clear statement of what she understands by realism 
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and why she limits herself to the years 1880-1910. A concise summary of the socio- 
political scene and of the ideology of these porfirista years—years in which the 
amalgam of positivist doctrines and the interests of a privileged bourgeois minority 
resulted in the confused and often contradictory panorama of “progreso prdctico 
y retroceso en la evolucién social” (p. 16)—provides us with the setting for the types 
and themes and thought embraced by the realists. In anticipation of objections to 
her omission of Heriberto Frias and others who are not infrequently thought of as 
forerunners of the novel of the Revolution, Miss Navarro advises that she will not 
discuss the “historical” novel for these years. Also, she will include the short story 
only when she deems it necessary to elucidate further the work of a given author. 
The one exception to this is in her full treatment of Angel del Campo. The one or 
more novels ascribed to del Campo are virtually unknown and inaccessible and 
Miss Navarro does not discuss thein. 

Emilio Rabasa, José Lépez-Portillo y Rojas, Rafael Delgado and Federico 
Gamboa are the four pillars of her study. Around them she groups eight others 
(Juan N. Cordero, Porfirio Parra, Manuel H. San Juan, Salvador Cordero, Angel 
del Campo, Rafael Ceniceros y Villarreal, Cayetano Rodriguez Beltnan and Salvador 
Quevedo y Zubieta). She offers the novels and stories of these twelve as most repre- 
sentative of the realist period. It would be easy—but also quite pointiess—to call 
attention to the omission of a number of little known and decidedly inferior realists 
of these years. Miss Navarro is well aware of these omissions. A consideration of 
their works would not alter to any appreciable degree the results of her findings. 

Adequate attention is given to bio-bibliographical data, but stress is quite prop- 
erly placed on a detailed analysis of the works themselves: plot, structure, char- 
acterization, thesis, social criticism, language. She recognizes the group’s affinity, 
and debt, to European masters of the genre, but she challenges superficial and un- 
tenable charges of dependency. She does so, furthermore, without over-emphasizing 
their individual and collective heritage of traditional Hispanic realism, both Penin- 
sular and New World. She concludes that as a group they were weak regionalists, 
that they were primarily concerned with the urban scene, and that they represent 
“un periodo literario marcadamente influido y definido por el momento histérico 
nacional” (p. 322). 

Miss Navarro has given us a sober and well-organized study. She leaves us with 
the feeling that at last we have a satisfactory portrayal of what constituted his- 
torical realism in Mexico. She has clarified concepts and drawn the long-needed 
distinctions between Mexican costumbristas, regionalistas, realistas and naturalistas. 
Parenthetically, it should be remarked that for Miss Navarro naturalism as con- 
ceived elsewhere, but particularly in France, had no exact counterpart anywhere in 
Mexican letters, which explains why Gamboa, Mexico’s only “naturalist” of note, 
is classified with the realists. She has made generous use of all available studies 
(why, however, does she fail to cite Morton as one of those “que mas se han ocupado 
... de la novela de la Revoluci6n”? p. 37), and has been bold to advance her own 
evaluation of a given work in the face of widely accepted critical estimates by others. 
Whether or not one agrees with her conclusions it is certain that she has weighed 
her material carefully and impartially. Her estimate of Mexican realism for the 
years 1880-1910 will long stand as an important contribution to our knowledge of 
the development of the Mexican novel. 

Miss Navarro has done to the letter what she intended to do. One cannot, there- 
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fore, fairly regret that she has not given us the definitive study of Mexican realism. 
In view of the innumerable /acunae in bio-bibliographical data and the relative 
inaccessibility of much of the primary source material itself, it may yet be too early 
to expect that much of any one scholar. Still, she could have provided a complete 
critical bibliography of the realist novel and of studies on that novel, even if one 
based only on existing bibliographical sources and if only of the authors included 
in her work. In so doing, she would have rendered a great service—scattered as that 
information now is—and her study would have proved just that much more useful. 
On the other hand, she could well have spared the inclusion of general background 
items and of passing minor references. (Joun E. Encrexirx, Tulane University) 


The Great Rimbaud Forgery. By Bruce Morrissette. Saint Louis, Mo.: Washington 
University Studies, 1956. Pp. iii + 329. This is a relentlessly complete account of 
what the author calls “the more than ten days that shook the critical and literary 
world,” when the document which first caused Pascal Pia’s wild surmise that he had 
in hand the missing link in the development of Rimbaud’s poetry eventually turned 
out to be the confection of two young actors. The dispute over the authenticity of 
the pseudo-Chasse spirituelle inspired, among other things, much newspaper com- 
ment, a twenty-minute radio broadcast, and a public meeting of excited “principals” 
and partisans in an upper room of the Brasserie Lipp. Professor Morrissette 
chronicles developments almost day by day, from the announcement of the “dis- 
covery” (Combat, May 9, 1949) to the death of the last faint echo months later, 
in all conceivably necessary detail. A dossier of additional information has been 
deposited in the Washington University Library. 

The opening chapter, on previous forgeries of Rimbaud, insists that a parody or 
pastiche is an excellent index to the taste of its author and a number of them can 
be made to testify to the collective taste of a decade or a literary generation. The 
subject is one which might well be pursued for its inherent interest—although the 
pursuer, if he agrees with Professor Morrissette’s remark that “doubtless pastiche 
and parody are tributes that mediocrity pays to genius,” will encounter a certain 
opposition from the orthodox of an age whose active parodists have included Mann, 
Joyce, Proust, Gide, Brecht and Eliot. In the present case, what the study of earlier 
parodies reveals is mostly that, by and large, each parodist saw hisobject very largely 
according to what we already know to be the familiar modes of his particular time. 
The spurious work of Nicholas Bataille and Mlle Akakia-Viala was the first attempt 
to imitate Rimbaud’s prose. 

A second chapter brings together what we know, or suspect, about the lost Chasse 
spirituelle. What we suspect is, of course, more extensive and various than what we 
know; actual knowledge is confined to references by Verlaine to what may be taken 
to be the lost manuscript, the item in the list Verlaine sent to Lepelletier in which 
Poor Lélian mentions the title, and the letter from Verlaine to Burty which is 
known to have been in existence as lately as 1934 and may, if it turns up again, con- 
tain a second reference to the title. From such material, plus what he deduces from 
Verlaine’s persistence in trying to recover the manuscript, the author comes to two 
conclusions ‘“‘as certain as such matters can be in literary history”: that one of 
Rimbaud’s writings bore the title of La Chasse spirituelle and that Rimbaud wrote 
a manuscrit en prose, unknown to us, which Verlaine proclaimed a masterpiece. He 
believes that “for all practical purposes” the famous lost poem-in-prose was the 
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Chasse. Although he vigorously rejects Miss Madeleine Smith’s theories as to what 
the manuscript may have contained, he offers no alternative hypothesis of his own. 

The third and fourth chapters, devoted to the actual publication and reception 
of the forgery, furnish a most amusing account of the current mores of Parisian 
publishing. Angered by Maurice Saillet’s remark, after their presentation of a stage 
version of Une Saison en enfer, that they did not understand Rimbaud, the young 
actors appear to have sat down and concocted some Rimbaud of their own. This 
they showed, under the seal of silence, to a friend; he in turn, also enjoining silence, 
showed it to Saillet; from the latter the papers went to Pascal Pia who added an 
introduction and sent it to press under the imprint of the Mercure de France. Ac- 
cording to later testimony, Bataille and Akakia were satisfied with their hoax once 
they had fooled Saillet, but by then the mystification had got away from them. The 
uproar ensuing upon their avowal of authorship, the subsequent confusion of those 
who had been taken in, the refusal of some to believe the self-inculpated forgers to 
be capable of turning out such a convincing imitation, and the obduracy of Pia and 
Maurice Nadeau in the face of the evidence, make for lively reading. 

The following chapters turn the story into a Fable for Critics. Numerous literary 
journalists were misled by the forgery—which should serve to remind us that 
journalists have to make up their minds rapidly, and that infallibility is difficult 
on short notice. The quartet of writers who discussed the “discovery” on the radio 
(Chamson, Fumet, Maurois and Claude Mauriac) were obviously invited for their 
appeal to the listening public rather than their expertness on the subject; as Pro- 
fessor Morrissette points out, their performance was not discreditable. Of the general 
run of journeyman critics, many were wrong and still others were right but—as 
Professor Morrissette shows—for the wrong reasons. But the account is hardly a 
valid indictment of French criticism of the year 1949. Three names which would 
certainly appear on any list of the leading critics of the moment (Picon, Magny, 
Blanchot) do not figure in the bibliography. Much as one may regret that these 
critics did not have, or take, the opportunity to express themselves, one is forced to 
admit that their silence leaves the report inconclusive. That a careful scrutiny of 
the internal evidence, such as the one furnished by the author himself, would have 
helped critics avoid error, and at times even silliness, is not debatable. Less clear is 
the question whether practicing critics have the available time for protracted study 
of internal evidence. 

Professor Morrissette’s book is at its best when he is dealing with the disjecta 
membra of literary history and with texts, and is somewhat less satisfying when 
forced to confront the actual welter of the Paris literary scene. At current space 
rates, professional critics must work rapidly (and at times badly). And writers, 
even when they enjoy government sinecures, have an understandable unwillingness 
to embarrass publishing houses which have long and successfully published their 
books; for example, André Chamson’s “special pleading” in behalf of the Mercure 
de France should puzzle nobody. But in spite of such defects, the book is a monument 
of patient, careful research. To those who feel that it buries the incident it studies 
under a disproportionate mass of commentary, the obvious reply is that we live at 
a moment when everything in any way attached to the name of Rimbaud is bound 
to be the object of scrutiny such as will seem inordinate to those outside the circle. 
But those outside the circle may be few—the time may soon come when every 
scholar of French will have two specialties, his own and Rimbaud. Meanwhile, this 
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latest “candidature au Rimbaud Club” will be welcomed. (W. M. Fronock, Harvard 
University) 


La Pensée de Paul Valéry. Par F. E. Sutcliffe. Paris: Nizet, 1955. Pp. 188. Aprés 
quelques autres critiques, F. E. Sutcliffe découvre des “ancétres” 4 Paul Valéry: 
Condillac qui se situe dans la tradition rationaliste post-cartésienne, Maine de 
Biran dont la conception du moi n’est pas sans rappeler la conscience valéryenne, 
Hegel qui d’ailleurs a influencé Mallarmé par |’intermédiaire d’Edmond Scherer 
(article du 15 février 1861 dans la Reoue des Deux Mondes). L’auteur, qui ne nie pas 
la valeur de ces rapprochements, constate qu’ils ne permettent pas de cerner la 
figure de Valéry. Il se propose de replacer Valéry dans son époque, d’étudier dans 
quelle mesure il a été influencé par la pensée philosophique et scientifique de son 
temps. Ainsi, la Soirée avec Monsieur Teste et |’ Introduction 2 la méthode de Léonard 
de Vinci, deux ceuvres de jeunesse auxquelles M. Sutcliffe s’attache tout particuliére- 
ment, sont des manifestations de |’esprit de révolte contre le positivisme, et 
s’inscrivent dans le mouvement d’idéalisme qui caractérise les derniéres années 
du XIX° siécle. Ce sont aussi des prises de position personnelles a |’égard de la vie 
de l’esprit et du probléme de la connaissance. La conscience valéryenne se présente 
comme une manifestation de |’indépendance de |’esprit a |’€gard de toute chose; en 
méme temps, “elle est activité, elle est moyen de connaissance, elle est créatrice du 
réel” (p. 41). C’est dans |’ Introduction surtout que se révéle le goat de Valéry pour 
les sciences et les mathématiques, ce qui permet a M. Sutcliffe d’affirmer que Valéry 
aborde le probléme de la connaissance en “scientifique.” Fort de cette certitude, 
l’auteur consacre deux de ses chapitres aux sciences, intitulés “Le Continu” et “Le 
Discontinu.”” La notion de continuité, chére aux mathématiciens, parait bien chez 
Valéry, et dés 1894, comme un principe essentiel de toute création: |’esprit créateur, 
dans n’importe quel domaine, découvre, ou crée, des liens entre des choses dont nous 
échappe la loi de continuité. Désir de comprendre comment les savants font leurs 
découvertes, gotit de la méthode et d’une certaine beauté mathématique, sens de la 
symétrie, méfiance a |’égard des données de |’inconscient,—autant de caractéres 
qui permettent de rapprocher Valéry d’un Henri Poincaré, par exemple. “Rien 
d’étonnant donc si Valéry voit dans les mathématiques |’expression la plus haute de 
son besoin d’absolu, le modéle de |’arbitraire et de l’immuable qu’il s’efforce 
d’atteindre” (p. 85). 

Il nous est facile de suivre jusqu’ici l’auteur de cet essai. Mais, dans le chapitre 
suivant, l’argumentation nous semble un peu fragile, les conclusions hasardeuses. 
Y a-t-il eu chez Valéry brusque changement d’optique? Aurait-il adopté “le dis- 
continu” pour se conformer aux modes du jour? Il semble, d’ailleurs, qu’il y ait 
malentendu sur ce mot, et l’on ne sait pas trés bien, dans ces pages, s’il s’agit de 
discontinuité dans le monde physique, ou de discontinuité dans le domaine de la 
sensibilité. Point n’est besoin de s’appuyer sur des considérations scientifiques pour 
prouver que l’esprit s’oppose a la sensibilité, et l’on peut penser que Valéry, s’il 
n’avait pas eu de culture scientifique, serait arrivé 4 la méme conclusion. Ici, nous 
découvrons un besoin naif de prouver une thése et nous butons sur des phrases 
comme celles-ci: “Valéry renie son ancienne idole, la continuité” (p. 128); “Valéry 
se met dans la note du jour: il brale ce qu’il a adoré, la continuité, et adore, avec ses 
contemporains, la discontinuité” (p. 130). Que Valéry ait éprouvé le besoin de 
préciser, ou de corriger, sa pensée de 1894 dans les notes ajoutées a son Introduction 
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en 1930, nul ne saurait l’en blamer. II n’en est pas pour cela en contradiction avec 
lui-méme (pp. 129-30); on ne saurait l’accuser d’avoir voulu “‘escamoter” tout ce 
qui dans |’Jntroduction se trouve dépassé par les nouvelles théories, et le taxer de 
mauvaise foi. 

Dans le dernier chapitre, “le monde moderne,” le méme parti-pris fausse les 
perspectives. Car les remarques de Valéry sur le “monde actuel”’ ne sauraient toutes 
s’expliquer par son seul attachement a “l’esprit scientifique.” Cet esprit scientifique 
qui n’est pas défini, on nous laisse entendre qu’il est extrémement étroit: “Valéry 
demeure convaincu que |’unique critére de vérité valable est celui qui a cours dans 
les sciences positives” (p. 173). Enfin l’auteur, aprés avoir avec raison montré que la 
critique de Valéry est essentiellement destructrice, se plait a relever chez lui un 
“manque de sagesse pratique” et de “logique,” parle d’ “aveuglement” parce que 
Valéry est resté fidéle 4 lui-méme depuis les premiéres ceuvres ov il affirmait la 
primauté de |’esprit. C’est en somme s’indigner qu’il ait toujours voulu voir clair 
et garder |’esprit libre. 

M. Sutcliffe écrit en une langue ferme; il choisit bien ses citations, et sait enfermer 
en quelques formules heureuses I’essentiel d’une philosophie (voir les pages sur 
Bergson, sur Fichte). Ce sont la des qualités réelles qui font d’autant plus regretter 
un certain flottement dans la ligne générale de l’ouvrage. Cette étude ne nous 
apporte pas les précisions que nous eussions souhaitées dans un “Valéry et les 
sciences” (le titre La Pensée de Paul Valéry semble un peu ambitieux). Il y avait 
déja beaucoup a glaner dans les ouvrages publiés de Valéry, et en particulier dans le 
recueil posthume de Vues. Mais pour approfondir la penste de Valéry dans ce 
domaine, comme dans d’autres, il faut sans doute attendre la publication intégrale 
des Cahiers annoncée pour une date prochaine, et dont on peut espérer un grand en- 
richissement des études valéryennes. (Raout Petmont, New York City) 


Julian Green and the Thorn of Puritanism. By Samuel Stokes. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1955. Pp. 155. In spite of contrary evidence which for the most part 
he skillfully takes into account Dr. Stokes insists that from his parents Green 
“received a puritanical heritage which is at once responsible for most of his problems 
and the source of his literary work.” He believes that if his Christian upbringing 
and, “more precisely, the Protestant aspects of it had not inculcated in him the con- 
sciousness of sin and the torments of death following a sinful life, the problems of 
spiritual versus physical reality would have been considerably less important. 
If he had not had to repress sinful desire, the entire course of his literary production 
might have been changed.[...] The thorn of the Puritan’s consciousness of sin 
continued to torment him so long as the body had any importance.” Though he 
does admit that Green “has violently disclaimed all Protestant connections,” and 
that ‘‘no one can know whether a Protestant or a Catholic is more under the weight 
of carnal sin,” Stokes does not refute thoroughly enough such disclaimers as “je 
ne crois pas avoir dans les veines une seule goutte de sang puritain” (Fourna/, VI, 
133). There may be an element of Protestant Puritanism in Green and it may be 
as great as Stokes claims. Green’s denial and his frequent attacks on al] Puritanism 
do not preclude such a possibility, for he himself has said that we do not know our- 
selves. Green does, however, protest specifically against Stokes’s thesis, when, in 
the sixth Fournal, he tells of buying the Book of Common Prayer. “Le jeune Quaker 
américain qui écrit une thése sur moi verrait la un signe certain de ce qu’il appelle 
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mon protestantisme, mais je ne suis pas du tout protestant et ce que je cherche 
dans le Book of Common Prayer c’est ce que le catholicisme y a laissé de meilleur.” 

Also in the sixth Fournal is an indication that Green was pleased by this declara- 
tion of a group of American Catholic bishops: “Sex is one of God’s endowments. It 
should not be treated as something bad.” Yet elsewhere, and more than once, he 
says that he hates the sexual instinct. Stokes is clearly aware of contradictions 
in Green’s attitude toward “‘le plaisir.” He has left the problem, to some extent, 
unsolved, but perhaps no one can know the solution. He calls attention to Green’s 
admiration for the beauty of the human body and his protests against those who 
consider it sinful. He continues: “For a person like Green and a type like Joseph, 
the desire they feel immediately conjures up vice because of their inability to dis- 
sociate the two, but the idea of sinfulness is ineradicable. Therefore, Moira may be 
interpreted as a criticism of Puritan belief and not a general condemnation of 
Protestants, as the preface clearly states.” Here the fact that Green has identified — 
himself with Joseph works in Stokes’s favor, but Green also stated, in the fifth 
Journal, that he used a Protestant protagonist “comme on prend un pseudo- 
nyme,. . .|” Then too, Green has written passages making it doubtful that desire 
conjures up vice for him. The fourth Yournal tells us that he has never experienced 
a feeling of sin after a carnal act. Stokes says: “[. . . ] he may feel no sin, but he still 
believes in its existence.” Of course, but not necessarily because of a Protestant 
Puritan heritage. Why not because as a Catholic he accepts the teachings of his 
Church? 

Despite these reservations, I know of no other study of the evolution of Green’s 
religious thought which contains as much original and interesting material as this 
one. Ably following the leads provided by the Fournal and other writings, Stokes 
discusses the Pamphilet contre les catholiques de France, Green’s fear of death, actual 
falls as symbols of falling from grace, the influence of Stekel (Green’s interest in 
Kinsey comes too late to fall within the scope of the book), Green’s study of Oriental 
religion and its reflections in some of the novels, his second conversion, his never- 
ending struggle between the physical and spiritual sides of his nature, his spiritual 
sensitivity as revealed in his criticism of literature, painting, and music, as well as 
the stress he places on sincerity in art. Stokes states he did not dwell upon Green’s 
spiritual characteristics with the intention of idealizing him, but in order that his 
reader be aware of the amount of religious sensitivity in Green and in his fictional 
characters. This intention he has admirably fulfilled, his greatest originality perhaps 
being his extensive treatment of Oriental concepts such as moha, nirvana, and 
karma and their effects on Minuit and on Green himself, although he has not neg- 
lected the influence of the Christian mystics.' (Epwarp Harvey, Kenyon College) 


L’ Existence dans les romans de Fulien Green. Par Antoine Fongaro. Rome: Angelo 
Signorelli, 1954. Pp. 185. In his introduction Professor Fongaro quotes two sentences 
from L’ Autre Sommeil which he calls the key to Green’s work: “Le seul fait de vivre 
est oppressant et l’on ne s’y habitue, sans doute, qu’en accomplissant des besognes 
imbéciles. Mais moi, je n’en pouvais plus d’exister” (p. 18). And then he states 
that by its metaphysical tone Green’s work announces existentialist literature. The 

1. The index is not as systematic and as complete as it should be in a scholarly book. 


There is one slight lapse of attention in the text: the tortured Joseph did not tear up his 
copy of Othello, as Stokes states, but of Romeo and Fuliet. 
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very title of the book stresses the existentialist aspects of this novelist’s work which 
have been examined neither so fully nor so well before. 

Professor Fongaro starts by establishing three literary generations—1885, 1900, 
1910-15—maintaining that the writers of the middle group may easily deceive 
traditional critics. Because of his detailed descriptions of physical surroundings, 
for instance, Green has been considered not unlike many nineteenth-century novel- 
ists. Professor Fongaro asserts that very often these descriptions are above all a 
projection of an inner reality rather than traditional realism. He thereby refutes 
Green’s critics who say rural France and rural America “are not like that.” After 
asserting the significance of “le seul fait de vivre,” the author proceeds with his 
analysis. 

In Part One, entitled “Les Composantes de |’existence,” we find chapters on 
“Le Destin,” “La Solitude,” “L’Ennui,” and “La Durée.” The general plan of each 
chapter is to characterize the theme in question and then to mention the variations 
or effects of this theme in the several novels. For example, the theme of destiny is 
marked by its inevitability, its mysteriousness and its anthropomorphic qualities. 
From these three features the author discovers in Green’s characters a sense of 
irresponsibility, especially in connection with unsuccessful love; subjection to 
superstition, both temporal and spatial; and thirdly, a feeling approaching sleep- 
walking which often leads to split personalities. In connection with the first two 
variations, Professor Fongaro mentions Jansenist aspects of Green’s thought very 
convincingly despite Green’s own comments. Quite naturally, it is only the great 
oppressive power of destiny which can create these ramifications, and these in turn 
are no doubt linked with characteristics of Green’s nature not discussed in this 
book. However, one can easily see that Professor Fongaro has examined Ais topic 
thoroughly. 

Part Two, entitled “Les Comportements des personnages,” passes briefly over 
habit and passion as traditional character motivations. Of the two longer chapters, 
“Le Sadisme” and “La Fuite,” the former is the first such chapter I know of, even 
though sadism in Green’s work has always been apparent to such a degree that 
psychological journals have previously commented on it. In the last chapter Pro- 
fessor Fongaro has written what could be considered the link between his existential- 
ist approach to Green and Father Moeller’s Catholic approach in the first volume 
of his Littérature du X X° siecle et Christianisme. The flight from a closed world of 
anxiety and despair is never a reality, but it exists as a desire for “la joie et les 
réalités suprémes.” Paradoxically, in Moira, the novel deemed to show the most 
Catholicism, the hero does not flee. He accepts his crime in existentialist fashion; 
he does not consider himself damned in Christian fashion. 

Resuming the existentialist theme in the conclusion, the author states that 
Green is one of the few since Baudelaire who have had an intuition of “le mal essen- 
tiel, celui qui est au coeur de |’existence humaine limitée a elle-méme.” I think some 
mention of Bernanos might have been pertinent in this connection. In an appendix 
Professor Fongaro gives support to his approach to Green by quoting appropriately 
from Kierkegaard’s Le Concept de l’angoisse. 

The critical approach used in this study is in many ways similar to that used by 
Francis Jeanson in the collection, “Ecrivains de toujours.” Professor Fongaro’s 
book might be subtitled “Green par lui-méme,” since he uses so many quotations 
and since we eventually see the world through Green’s eyes. And, interestingly 
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enough, the book has been written without a single quotation from Green’s diary. 
On the whole this study is well constructed. Julian Green has called it “excellent.” 
Because of its soundness, its clarity and compactness and because it is a needed 
antidote to a chapter like Father Moeller’s on Green’s spiritual life, it forms a useful 
and significant contribution to a Julian Green bibliography. (Samuet Sroxes, 
Harvard University) 


La Mer et les prisons: Essai sur Albert Camus. Par Roger Quilliot. Paris: Gallimard, 
1956. Pp. 279. Roger Quilliot, a young professor at the Lycée David d’Angers 
(Angers), has written the best and most ambitious full-length study of Albert 
Camus that has appeared to date. Léon Thoorens’ essay (1946) was written too 
early and too quickly to be of much use; Robert de Luppé’s two books (1951, 1952), 
while written by a perceptive critic, are both too sketchy. Neither of the two critics 
seems to have known Camus personally or to have had access to unpublished ma- 
terial. M. Quilliot has been able to consult Camus on biographical and literary 
matters and has read some unpublished material (mostly notes, it would seem, some 
ot which appear in this book for the first time). 

M. Quilliot prefaces his study with a brief chronology of the main facts of Camus’s 
literary and personal life up to June, 1955, not previously available. In addition to 
details of his personal life, we are told when Camus read certain authors and works, 
and which of them have had a significant influence on his development—for ex- 
ample, Proust in 1933; Epictetus, Pascal, Kierkegaard, Malraux and Gide in 1936; 
Sorel, Nietzsche, Spengler in 1938. One notes with some surprise that Camus ap- 
parently had not read Sade before he wrote the first version of Caligula (1938). 
There are no references to the works of Husserl, Heidigger, and Jaspers, which 
Camus must have encountered before 1940, and which certainly fall into the 
category of “ceuvres littéraires face auxquelles il lui [Camus] a fallu se définir.” 
Nor is there any mention of Dostoyevski; this is a curious oversight, for the latter’s 
novels are of major importance in the development of Camus’s creative and philo- 
sophical works. We are told, however, of the decisive influence of André de Richaud, 
Jean Grenier, and Melville (Mody Dick in particular). M. Quilliot goes out of his 
way to stress the fact that the works of Sartre have had no influence whatsoever on 
Camus, although they have been, he says, “parfois pour lui l’occasion de se définir.”” 
This is at best an ambiguous statement. (There are a number of pretty gratuitous 
coups de griffe at Sartre in this book). In short, this chronology, while revealing and 
important, is disappointing because of a certain vagueness and what appear to be 
rather large gaps. 

The rest of M. Quilliot’s book is devoted to a study of Camus’s works, which he 
takes up in chronological order, beginning with L’Envers et ’endroit and ending with 
L’Eté. In one respect he is extremely well-equipped for the task: he has a great 
sympathy and admiration for Camus. It is also clear that he has read Camus closely 
and that he has the kind of sensibility that reacts best to an author like Camus. 
He succeeds in evoking a picture of a noble and generous figure, of a myth-maker 
who has given tangible form to the experience of man in the mid-twentieth century, 
of an artist who has infused new life into the French classical tradition, of an in- 
tellectual who has been able to offer alternatives to the catastrophe that nihilism 
threatens to produce. This aspect of M. Quilliot’s book is admirable. But as a 
whole, his study suffers from a perhaps crucial weakness, namely the lack of a 
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rigorous critical method. For the most part his criticism is concerned with the 
general moral, psychological, and philosophical aspects of the characters who 
inhabit Camus’s fictional world, and with the main themes of his creative and 
philosophical works. This approach can be illuminating when M. Quilliot takes up 
Camus’s novels and plays, although he rarely succeeds in convincing the reader that 
he has reached the heart of the work. In his chapter on La Peste, for example, there 
is only the barest allusion to the theme of revolt. When he takes up L’Etranger he 
says practically nothing about sea and sun. When he does make a remark about 
the sun he gets himself into trouble: “Si Meursault aimait quelque chose, ce serait 
plutét le soleil.” The sun is a multivalent symbol in Camus’s works, but in 
L’Etranger it incarnates a malevolent force and is felt as such by Meursault. One 
of the oddest paradoxes in M. Quilliot’s book is the title, for nowhere is the sym- 
bolism of the sea and the prison ever developed. Indeed, none of the symbolism in 
Camus’ works is given sufficient attention. Nor does M. Quilliot say very much 
about the formal qualities of Camus’s novels and plays, and this is precisely the 
aspect of Camus that needs most to be studied. On the other hand, M. Quilliot 
does succeed in communicating to the reader the vision of the tragic world of 
Camus’ creations and the latter’s struggle, expressed in all of his works, to find a 
solution to the problem of living in an absurd universe. 

The least satisfying chapters in this book are the ones on Le Mythe de Sisyphe 
and L’Homme révolté, for it is here that the lack of method causes the greatest 
damage. One would have hoped for a clear exposition of the arguments of these 
complex and paradoxical works. 

While not definitive, M. Quilliot’s essay is nevertheless the essential text for the 
study of Camus. It introduces the reader to all the works through L’E#é, states the 
general themes that preoccupy Camus, and provides the essential biographical 
and bibliographical information needed by anyone interested in working on Camus. 
(Cart A. Vicciani, Wesleyan University) 


Formules, réflexes et images de la conversation francaise actuelle. Du tac au tac. Par 
Maurice Thérond. Paris: Marcel Didier, 1955. Pp. 207. Ch. Bruneau, in his preface 
to this book, presents it as an aid to foreign, especially American, students of 
French. Teaching methods, particularly in France, often lay too exclusive an 
emphasis on the written language and literary styles. The author’s aim was to 
correct this defect by putting before the non-French reader the forms and phrases 
used orally by natives in everyday life. This is not one of those conversation hand- 
books which offer the novice tourist magic formulas for propitiating his hotelkeeper 
or dentist. Such formulas are but skeleton utterances which give the simplest expres- 
sion to elementary needs: to use linguistic terminology, the signifiant does no more 
than cover the signifié and its role is strictly behavioristic, with no stylistic shades. 

Mr. Thérond offers something entirely different: within the framework of ficti- 
tious conversations, we are given the automatisms, the clichés of familiar French. 
The footnotes supply, for the most idiomatic turns, “translations” into phrases 
more amenable to mental or written translation into a foreign language. A chapter 
is given to each of the various classes of emotional or intellectual reactions to the 
outside world: acceptance, approval, disapproval, declaratory statement, doubt, 
etc. The method is thus similar to that initiated by F. Brunot in La Pensée et la 
langue and used by Henri Frei in his Liore des deux mille phrases. The alphabetical 
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index is even more specific; it lists expressions relating to fleeting time, sudden 
thoughts, etc. Another index lists terms of comparison, enabling us to analyze 
nearly three hundred similes and metaphors in familiar French (to be completed 
with Dauzat, FM [1945], 169-86). In the text further characterizations, such as 
sceptical, ironical, explain the nuances of certain phrases. 

It does not seem to me that such a collection of facts can attain the goal set. Any 
attempt to replace live conversation must fail. Rather than the all too familiar 
conversational Visit to the Bank and Tobacconist it would have been better to give, 
under each psychological division, the various phrase forms without stories which 
over particularize their applications and make it difficult to use the clichés in other 
contexts. The effectiveness of such a system has been proved by works like the old 
Lateinische Phraseologie of Ernst Berger and Karl Stabenow’s Franzésische Phrase- 
ologie (1948). Thérond’s explanations, however, are more precise than Stabenow’s 
German translations and the latter lets in certain un-French locutions. 

The real service of this book is to record an état de langue. The fact that a different 
goal was set guarantees the work’s objectivity for another purpose: stylistic analysis. 
Though less faithful than tape recordings, Thérond’s book at least is available and 
can help solve the problem confronting literature students, especially students of 
stylistics: to understand a stylistic system, they must know the linguistic background 
against which it took form through choice and deviation. As Wellek and Warren put it, 
“without knowledge of what is common speech, even unliterary speech, and what 
are the different social languages of a time, stylistics can scarcely transcend impres- 
sionism.” For such a purpose the Darmesteter-Hatzfeld dictionary is too condensed ; 
Littré reflects an état de langue prior to the morphological, semantic and meta- 
phorical enrichment brought by the scientific discoveries of the industrial era, and 


_ Littré’s own examples are not only obsolete but couched in a literary style closer to 


that of the Dictionnaire de I’ Académie—without the latter’s deplorable vagueness— 
than to familiar French. Most handbooks of normative stylistics have the same 
fault, Strohmeyer’s, for instance; as to the exercises in Ch. Bally’s Traité de sty- 
listique francaise (Vol. I1), they do not sufficiently stress the distinction between 
the different social levels of the locutions. 

The book under review, limiting itself to familiar French, makes possible an 
evaluation, level by level, of a number of stylistic potentialities of the language. All 
these potentialities together, by offering a choice, make up the essence of style, 
and their simultaneous presence in the mind constitutes the Sprachgefiihi. Nothing 
is more difficult to analyze from a distance in space or in time. In this case the facts 
are obviously of Paris 1955, but their respective frequencies are not mentioned. 
Confusions occur: words like 2¢phyr for breeze (p. 162), méridienne for an afternoon 
nap (p. 163) seem to be provincialisms; the proverbs belong to old états de langue; 
en plein bled (p. 99), comme chicotin (p. 179) are more popular than familiar; je 
penche a le croire (p. 63) is a pretentious effort to rise to the level of written style 
and such “elegances” would deserve study by sociologists of language. The author 
is no linguist, as his imprecise terminology proves and where it is a question of 
drawing the line between popular and familiar style, he is obviously unaware of 
the problems involved in defining such ideas objectively. But his self-confidence 
itself is an excellent example of unsophisticated Sprachgefiihl. Thus his book gives 
us a good idea of the resources of spoken French style. (MicHaet RIFFATERRE, 
Columbia University) 
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